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to influence people to healthy 
and reasonable thrift is a task 

' just a little bit akin to sweep- 
ing back the flood tide with a broom 
or to cleaning out the Augean sta- 
bles with a tooth-pick. 

So long as the world is money- 
mad; so long. as the dollar is the 
yard-stick for the measurement of 
all human values, thrift will be ab- 
normal and diseased. It will be 
too much thrift or too little thrift. 
The too much thrift will be largely 
the thrift of the thrift crook; the 
too little thrift will be the impos- 
sible thrift of the crook victim or 
the diminutive or invisible thrift of 
the spendthrift and the under-dog. 
Yet it is probable that spoken and 
written propaganda and govern- 
mental activities in thrift may ac- 
complish much. 

We are all agreed as to the what 
of thrift—making monéy and sav- 
ing some of it. We are all agreed 
as to the how of healthy thrift— 
work, economy, common sense and 
practical methods of saving, such 
as banks, thrift-banks, war-saving 
stamps, government certificates and 
the like. We are all agreed as to 
the when of thrift—all whens, es- 
pecially youth, the formative period 
of all virtues. We are all agreed 
as to the whys of thrift—for our 
own sake, our family’s sake; for 
the sake of the country, the state, 


|: these times of false ideals, 


the church and humanity. We are 
all in agreement that to encourage, 
promote and practice thrift is a 
great patriotic and humanitarian 
service as well as an individual ben- 
efaction. 

But thrift in our country to-day 
is far from what it should be, both 
in quantity and quality. We are 
told that only 108 persons in 1,000 
in our country save anything—a 
fact perilous to the Republic—a 
fact that shows how large a part 
of the people are on the verge of 
pauperism or charity. A little ad- 
versity and over the hills to the 
almshouse or the bread line or to 
join the communistic army of rev- 
olutionists. We are told that in 
proportion to population, twice as 
many people save money in Italy as 
in the United States; more than 
three times as many in France arid 
Sweden; and five times as many in 
Switzerland. Improvidence and ex- 
travagance in this country abound 
among the poor and keep them 
poor. 


The Parasitic Profiteer 


Another chief obstacle to thrift 
with us today is the profiteer. In 
speaking of the profiteer, it must 
not be supposed that every one who 
makes money—even big money—is 
a profiteer. Large wealth is some- 
times deserved wealth—the fruit of 
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large activities, large risks and 
large good-fortune. But the para- 
sitic profiteer, the extortionist prof- 
iteer abounds, especially during and 
since the war. This individual is a 
chief cause of thriftlessness because 
he makes thrift impossible. Un- 
counted thousands of war victims 
are chiefly the product of the para- 
sitic war profiteer. Too much thrift 
in the parasite means too little thrift 
in the host. Too much blood in 
swarms of flies means too little 
blood in the ox. He is an enemy to 
thrift and to his country also in this, 
that by multiplying his victims he 
multiplies unrest, discontent and 
socialistic propaganda. As I stated 
at the annual convention of the DeP- 
aware Bankers Association, in tell- 
ing of the work of the Committee 
on Thrift and Savings, it should not 
be forgotten that it is a necessity 
of man’s life on the earth that the 
vast majority must do much work 
for little pay. And, when the para- 
site gets a very large part of what 
the masses can possibly save, it 
leaves the balance for thrift very 
discouragingly small. One of the 
most urgent needs of the times is to 
down the parasitic and extortionist 
profiteer in order that his multitu- 
dinous victims may be able to 
achieve the reasonable thrift that 
justly belongs to them. 

Our dear friend Hamlet cries 
out; “The time is out of joint; O, 
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cursed spite that ever I was born 
to set it right.” But poor Hamlet 
did not finish his job; for the times 
are still out of joint. And even in 
this boasted “land of the free and 
home of the brave” the times are 
probably worse out of joint than 
ever before. 


Pocketbooks Out of Joint 


Prices are out of joint ; and soar- 
ing prices put the war victim’s 
pocketbook out of joint. And a 
disjointed pocketbook the 
whole mental and domestic ma- 
chinery out of gear. 

In the gladiatorial arena, capital 
and labor, stripped for the fray, 
are glaring at each other with sav- 
age ferocity. Unless labor is given 
a certain capitalistic interest in in- 
dustry, even the prophetic eye can 
see but dimly the end of the road. 
Bolshevism is seated on the impe- 
rial Russian throne and elsewhere, 
with mailed fist, is knocking loudly 
for imperial accommodations. 

The table in many places and in 
many thousands of homes is not 
groaning beneath its load and the 
sansculotte of various nationalities 
is picturesquely clad with an artis- 
tic embellishment approaching what 
Carlyle calls “the posterior luxu- 
riance of the Hottentot.” 

In especially busy times, the 
rural employee, with his hand on 
the plow, used to see the “great 
sun begin his state robed in flames 
and amber light”; and when he 
drove his team from the field, the 
whippoorwill was singing and dart- 
ing in the thickening twilight. But 
now, when the great sun begins 
his state, the said dignitary is snor- 
ing in his bed, having lately turned 
in from his night at crap. And 
when he drives his team from the 
field the same great luminary is 
pouring his power on the earth at 
an angle of 35 degrees with the 
western horizon. 

The farmer used to cut some fig- 
ure in the world,counting among his 
number the F. F. V.’s, the Father 
of his Country and our Pilgrim 
Fathers. The fundamental and all- 
essential occupation was honored 


as fundamental and _all-essential. - 


But now the farmer is a down and 
almost an out; the under-dog in 
the industrial struggle; a pitiable 
unorganized figure amid organized 
forces. Work and economy, the 


hows of healthy thrift, are classed 
among weak-minded cripples and 
hobble along on crutches. Behold 
the parasitic profiteer, luxuriously 
reclining, roars along the highway 


in his high-powered car, while the 


world-feeding farmer, the stalwart 
Atlas upon whose strong shoulders 
the revolving earth rests, rattles 


’ along in his “tin Lizzie,” or behind 


old Dobbin in the one-hoss shay. 

The temples of Jehovah used to 
be thronged with humble worship- 
ers; but now the dollar, the pala- 
tial residence, the Sunday automo- 
bile and the moving pictures seem 
to be the gods of our idolatry, and 
we prostrate ourselves in lowly rev- 
erence before these dunghill deities. 

The war victim can, with the 
greatest difficulty, make ends meet, 
while the thrift crook, chief cause 
of his distress, buys and spends with 
prodigal extravagance. The con- 
sumer often pays from five to ten 
times as much for his food as the 
producer gets for it. 

Some ladies so attire themselves 
in Arctic furs that if they were 
camouflaged amid the polar envi- 
ronments of icebergs and frozen 
seas they would pass for the real 
inhabitants of the circumpolar zone 
—the seal and the walrus ; while the 
war victim talks of patches, old 
clothes and overalls; and even 
makes dreadful hints at Adam and 
Eve clubs. 


The Rule of the Ouija - 
Board 


Instead of economy, it is ex- 


travagance. Instead of work, it is 
exorbitant pay or a strike and idle- 
ness. Instead of the 50-cent pocket- 
book, it is the 500-dollar handbag. 
Instead of the cottage, it is the 
$100,000 palace. Instead of the re- 
pentance and faith, it is thé ouija 
board. Instead of the joy of belief, 
it is the despair of doubt. Instead 
of the Bible and the hymn-book, it 
is the novel. Instead of the gold 
band as an expression of plighted 
troth, it is the thousand-dollar dia- 
mond ring. Instead of duty, it is 
pleasure. Instead of caution about 
incurring debt, it is wild reckless- 
ness about incurring debt—in na- 
tion, state, county and municipality 
—enormous obligations for unborn 
generations to pay and for us to 
stagger under. Instead of employer 
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and employee considering each 
other as mutual necessities, friends 
and mutual benefactors, they con. 
sider themselves as mutual enemies, 
Instead of the golden rule, it js 
what some one has called the eley. 
enth commandment—do to others as 
they would do to you, but do it 
first; the eleventh commandment 
instead of “a new commandment | 
give unto you, that ye love one 
another.” Instead of patriotism, it 
is often politics—a word hardly fit 
—but enough said. 

In our schoolboy days we used 
to read about the Roman general 
who, after overwhelming defeat by 
the Carthaginian Hannibal and 
while the city was in grave peril be- 
cause of the nearness of the ter- 
rible victor, was, notwithstanding, 
thanked by the Roman Senate be- 
cause he had not despaired concern- 
ing the Republic. As schoolboys we 
used to read also in Virgil about 
the Trojan Panthus who, while the 
Greeks were plundering in the burn- 
ing city, rushed wildly through the 
streets, crying: “The inevitable day 
of Troy has come. The proud city 
of Asia, having ruled for a thou- 
sand years, falls from her high 
eminence among the nations.” 

Does the dauntless Roman or the 
vanquished Trojan speak for our 
country today? Is it for us not to 
despair concerning the Republic, or 
to wail that our country has reached 
the pinnacle of her glory among the 
nations and has begun her decline 
and fall? Jt is for us to decide. 
While poor Hamlet did not succeed 
in mending the disjointed times, it 
is greatly to his credit that he felt 
it his duty to try. And a like duty 
falls on us. 

But neither Hamlet nor we should 
share the gloom of Jeremiah, the 
weeping prophet, unless we can also 
sharé his lofty patriotism and his 
deep spirituality. There are two 
medicines that would cure the dis- 
tempered patient, if he could be in- 
duced to take the, namely, religious 
faith and honest thrift. The one 
is heavenly, the other earthly wis- 
dom; the one wisdom of the soul, 
the other wisdom of the body. The 
united voices of these two wisdoms 
would calm the angry strifes, perils, 
follies and tumults of the age far 
more effectually than fabled Nep- 
tune lifting his placid head above 
the swelling billows of the Tuscan 
sea. 
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-Europe’s Post-War Progress 


By James Heckscher 


Vice-President Irving National Bank of New York 


[Many American bankers have 
been in Europe during the past three 
months, studying conditions there in 
their relation to the world’s progress 
towards post-war readjustment. 


The following statement by Mr. 
Heckscher is typical of the many 
impressions brought back by return- 
ing bankers.—EDITOR. | 


which included Bergen and 

Christiania in Norway, Stock- 

holm, Gothenburg, Malmoe 
and Helsingborg in Sweden, Copen- 
hagen in Denmark, London and 
Paris, I have observed in all these 
countries progress toward the resto- 
ration of normal conditions ; and in 
several of them long steps already 
have been made. Nevertheless, 
there is apparent in business and 
financial circles a feeling that many 
obstacles still will have to be over- 
come and many problems solved be- 
fore the situation assumes stability. 
In the meantime severe trials will 
have to be undergone. 

One good sign is that the people 
are beginning to look longer at their 
money before spending it. Bankers 
think the period of reckless personal 
expenditures is about at its end. As 
a consequence, a general drop in 
prices is looked for. Prices are still 

* high, however. In Paris the cost of 
living to the traveler is much higher 
than it was a year ago. In Sweden 
prices also are high, as they are in 
England, though in the latter coun- 
try many things are much cheaper 
than they are in the United States. 

Money in England, as_ nearly 
everywhere, is dear and difficult to 


i the course of a European trip 


obtain, even for legitimate enter- , 


prises. This is due in part to the 
fact that England has made heavy 
shipments of merchandise to Eu- 
rope, payment for which has not 
yet been made, and in part to the 
increased cost of raw materials and 
wages. Nevertheless, the English 
are working with determination to 
cope with the situation, and influ- 
ential bankers believe that condi- 
tions will adjust themselves in time 
without serious disturbance. 


Conditions have improved greatly 
in France since the beginning of 
the year. It must be remembered 
that in France the armistice did not 
end the war. Four million men 
were kept under arms until after the 
Treaty of Versailles was signed, in 
June, 1919, and industry was not 
resumed on anything like normal 
scale until near the end of that year. 
But the workers now have returned 
to their work and their spirit is 
good. 

The crops are especially plentiful 
this year. The traveler is surprised 
to find, even in the regions around 
Lens, Rheims and Soissons, which 
were fought over during the war, 
fields of beautiful grain. Last year 
France had to import about 45 per 
cent. of her wheat supply. This 
year the imports will not exceed 15 
per cent. The foreign trade situa- 
tion also has shown a remarkable 
improvement. In the first seven 
months of 1919 the value of goods 
exported from France was only 
4,700,000,000 francs. In the corre- 
sponding period of this year exports 
had risen to more than 12,000,- 
000,000 francs, an improvement of 
nearly 8,000,000,000 francs. Im- 
ports increased in the same period 
only 2, 700,000,000 francs. 

It is estimated that the fortunes 
of individuals in France have in- 
creased from 200 to 300 per cent. 
since before the war. Men engaged 
in industry and merchants made 
large profits and accumulated re- 
serves which have put them in posi- 
tion to work on a large scale now. 

Great strides have been made in 
the restoration of the war zones. 
Seventy-seven per cent. of the man- 
ufactures which existed in the terri- 
tory devastated during the war have 
resumed work. Everywhere in 
these regions new houses of wood 
and brick are being rebuilt along 
the lines of the old villages and 
towns, and these show the will of 
the people to take up again their life 
of the period before the war. 

The principal financial problem 
in France now is that of the gov- 
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ernment. The people have money 
but the government is poor. It has 
a heavy floating debt which must be 
liquidated, and the method by which 
this problem is to be solved has not 
yet been decided upon. The French 
still expect Germany to pay a large 
reparation indemnity, and if this 
expectation is realized the financial 
outlook may be expected to improve. 

Conditions in Sweden are par- 
ticularly good. Sweden has reaped: 
profitably from the high prices pre- 
vailing for paper, and from her 
heavy exports of iron ore. Farming 
is highly prosperous and the people 
are energetically at work. The 
Danes are glad to have Schleswig. 
There is a big potato crop in Schles- 
wig this year, some of which will 
be exported to this country, and this 
should tend to improve the Danish 
exchange situation. The Danes are 
optimistic and believe the worst of 
their post-war difficulties are past. 

Norway is overstocked with mer- 
chandise which it bought for Cen- 
tral European countries, and for 
which it has not been able to find an 
outlet. Exchange is against the 
country, in part because shipping 
men contracted for a large tonnage 
for which they now have to make 
payment. They have been trying 
to cancel some of these contracts, 
and the British, with whom most of 
the contracts were placed, naturally 
are raising objections. Norway 
hopes for a resumption of trade 
with Russia, which would call for 
more ships and also would furnish 
a market for their surplus stocks 
and merchandise. 

Opinions as to conditions in Ger- 
many from bankers and business 
men with whom I talked in other 
countries are contradictory. The 
rise in German exchange hit the 
German manufacturers badly. Many 
bought heavily of raw material and 
were deprived of profit by the im- 
provement of the mark before their 
manufactured goods were sold. 
Some bankers feel the resumption 
of German competition is necessary 
to bring down prices. 
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Housing Finance 


A RE there any laws of eco- 
nomics or rights of private 
property which’ practical 

politicians are bound to 
respect ? 

This question is- especially perti- 
nent in view of the special legisla- 
tive sessions which have been urged 
in several states and one of which 
was called by the Governor of New 
York only to meet during the heat 
of national and state campaigns. 

And what was the situation when 
the New York legislature met? 

First, the governor presented a 
message in which were collected 
various debatable generalities and 
questionable suggestions, and con- 
cluded with a special plea for devel- 
oping a “housing policy” through a 
state housing commission and a 
chain of local commissions. This 
method of treating an “emergency” 
alleged for October 1 serious enough 
to warrant a special session of the 
legislature for September 20 is too 
common in American politics. What 
another governor said on the same 
subject is quoted. below. 

Then, a joint legislative commit- 
tee presents a report in which all 
the more common panaceas are 
dumped into the legislative hopper. 

Finally, city officials, various or- 
ganizations of real estate owners, 
brokers and mortgage interests, and 
then the legislators themselves pre- 
sent the usual personal equations— 
in some cases sound and construc- 
tive, but in the vast majority only 
superficially considered. 

The reception accorded to com- 
ment tendered by the American 
Bankers Association to the public 
and _ especially to legislators 
and commercial bodies on the rather 
extreme situation existing in New 
York indicates that this Associa- 
tion should not only call attention 
to the economic dangers of tamper- 
ing with finance and rights of prop- 
erty, but might formulate construc- 
tive suggestions. 

For one thing, it is not generally 
enough realized that capital is li- 
quid, that it will select the readiest 
channels and no amount of legisla- 


tion will make it flow uphill. 


Leo Day Woodworth 


Secretary, Savings Bank Section. 


Yield and security are the two 
factors which determine the amount 
of capital to flow into housing. 


THE FLow oF CAPITAL 


As to yield, the rates of interest 
are determined by bids from all the 
various interests in our complicated 
social structure which supply both 
necessities and luxuries, and also 
from all foreign countries. Capital 
flows where the yield is best in pro- 
portion to the risk assumed. 

If money is needed for building, 
why maintain arbitrary checks upon 
interest rates when rental income 
will cover even twice or three times 
the present legal limit? In New 
York the interest rate for mortgage 
loans is arbitrarily restricted to 6 
per cent., whereas the law has been 
substantially modified for commer- 
cial bank loans and call loans are 
only limited by what the borrower 
can afford to pay. 

As to security, our laws and ad- 
ministrative policies will defeat 
their own ends if in the effort to 
curb the profiteer we jeopardize the 
investments or the mortgage secur- 
ity of the capitalist. As Mr. Kahn 
has pointed out repeatedly, we 
should treat the capitalists accord- 
ing to the effect upon the country 
and its capital fund rather than 
to the effect on the individual man 
of wealth. 

As to mortgage conditions in 
New York under present and 
threatened laws, President Charles 
A. Peabody of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company recently pointed 
out that with the control of business 
management of such _ property 
largely taken over by the state and 
removed from the hands of the 
owners, it is impossible for apprais- 
ers to fix any intelligent values on 
such properties, and of course it is 

the value. of the property which 
_constitutes the security for loans. 
$100,000,000 each six months is 
being added to the resources of the 
savings banks in-New York State. 
That semi-annual increase is larger 
than the entire assets of all the 


building and loan associations in 
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the state. As a matter of common 
sense, why not encourage the effort 
of New York’s progressive savings 
banks to promote thrift and saving 
along the lines of sound banking 
and with increased facilities as re- 
quested last winter by their state 
association, rather than to use pub- 
lic funds, and indirectly public 
credit, to subsidize other institu- 
tions which can render no substan- 
tial assistance for metropolitan 
centers ? 

As to specific “remedies” being 
proposed to smooth over jolts 
of the readjustment period, the 
Saving Bank Section issued a cir- 
cular which we summarize as fol- 
lows: 


A—AMENDMENT OF BANK Laws 


1. To require savings banks to loan 
their resources 


a larger percentage o 
on real estate security. 

This disregards two facts: First, sav- 
ings banks hold mortgage loans as their 
most desirable legal investment. Usu- 
ally there has been and there now is a 
scarcity of good mortgage loans. Second, 
each bank must so manage its affairs that 
it can meet the demands of depositors 
for cash. The percentage of permanent 
investments must therefore vary accord- 
ing to localities, to the special clientele 
of each bank, and to industrial condi- 
tions. 

2. To require banks to loan up to 
80 per cent. of the real estate security. 

This would cause disaster. Safety 
depends on ample equity to cover the 
loan and other liens in event of fore- 
closure under any conditions. Even the 
building and loan associations do not 
maintain any such standard. The banks 
would be assuming the risks taken b 
purchasers of second mortgages, whic 
risks are ordinarily covered at a cost 
of two or three times the normal rate 
of interest. 

3. To deny to savings banks their 
limited investments in bankers’ accept- 
ances. 

This would reduce the earnings of 
savings banks without increasing the 
amount of their mortgage loans. In- 
vestments in acceptances are in fact 
cash reserves rather than investments. 
New York banks have onl $35,000,000 
of bankers’ acceptances and bills of ex- 
change as against $1,227,000,000 in loans 
on real estate. Savings depositors are 
entitled to the highest return which is 
compatible with sound savings banking. 


B—Svusswy THroucH Tax ExeEmprion 


We have yet to see any logical argu- 
ment in defense of the principle of tax 
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exemption. On its very face it removes 
a financial burden from one or more 
individuals and makes the burden still 
heavier upon those who are still taxable. 
Such methods are clearly incompatible 
with our American system of equality 
and democracy. Also, to grant exemp- 
tions and thereby to narrow the tax base 
instead of reducing the rate by spread- 
ing the assessment over the widest pos- 
sible base, can only result in more 
demands for exemption as various inter- 
ests (and especially utilities) find them- 
selves unable to pay the going price for 
capital. 

The general property tax is inadequate 
and monstrous in its inequalities me 
by reason of the tax exemptions throug 
legislation and administration. The in- 
come tax law was adopted as a measure 
of justice to real estate investors as 
well as for public revenue—shall it now 
be -vitiated by establishing a precedent 
for exemptions? 


4. To exempt incomes from all mort- 
gages up to $40,000 from the state in- 
come tax. 


That this small exemption of only 
from 1 to per cent. on the in- 
terest received can have any appreciable 
bearing upon the flow of capital is 
not claimed even by its proponents. 


But it is said that this will help to 
obtain Federal exemption. No encour- 
agement for any Federal exemption to 
mortgage interests can be obtained from 
reading statements of the present or 
previous United States Secretaries of 
the Treasury nor from the remarks of 
the House Committee which heard the 
present proponents of the exemption in 
what they claim to have been an “ex- 
haustive” but absolutely one-sided dis- 
cussion.’ Congressional leaders are so 
commonly on record as opposed to tax 
exemption that it is doubtful if even 
the Federal Farm Loan Act could again 
be enacted with its exemption features. 


5. Ta exempt new dwellings from 
taxation for five or ten years. 


This is subject to all the inequities and 

wrong principles involved in Henry 
George’s so-called “Single Tax.” Even 
granted that it would create a form of 
wealth which would become taxable in 
a few years, building activity must of 
necessity create new expenditures by 
the public for the inhabitants of the 
new houses, and the cost thereof would 
only increase the burden upon housing 
not exempted. This exemption might 
well present a very attractive income 
to any investors able to take advantage 
thereof, as of course the rents in the 
exempted buildings would be on a level 
with those still taxable, being fixed 
according to supply and demand. 
_ A metropolitan daily says that this 
is not a subsidy because it costs the city 
nothing. For reply, ask the man who 
gets the money. 


6. To confer tax exemption on the 
bonds of the Land Bank of the State Mf 
New York (a private mortgage ban 
owned by the building and loan asso- 
ciation), or to make its bonds “instru- 
mentalities” of the state government, or 
to provide an artificial market for its 


bonds by investing state sinking funds 
therein. 

_ The excellent work of these coopera- 
tive loan associations is not to be dis- 
paraged, but we question the propriety 
of selecting them for such a subsidy. 
If public subsidy is necessary for stimu- 
lation of housing construction, it should 
be extended to all agencies. The total 
assets of the loan associations are less 
than 10 per cent. of the real estate mort- 
gage investments of the mutual savings 
banks in New York, and less than 5 
per cent. of those banks’ resources. 
There are in addition billions of dollars 
in real estate mortgages held by indi- 
viduals, insurance companies and estates. 

Whether or not the nation or state 
can confer upon private securities the 
advantages but not the responsibilities 
of its own obligations which are pro- 
tected by the taxing power, by making 
them “instrumentalities,” is too doubtful 
now to be assumed in advance of the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the pending Federal Land Bank 
case. 

Most serious is the fact that this 
scheme contemplates the issue of tax- 
exempt securities, to compete with other 
private financing and also with Federal, 
state and municipal borrowings. 

Finally, all profit from the rediscount- 
ing operation will accrue to the share- 
holders in the loan associations. 

From the loan association’s view- 
point, this will be merely a step toward 
nationalizing the loan associations as 
proposed by the Calder-Nolan “Home 
Loan Bank” bill, and it will create a new 
and perhaps inflated relation between 
the savings and the borrowings of each 
locality—this latter being the main 
ground for the emphatic rejection of 
the bill by the New Jersey loan associa- 
tions through their state organization. 


C—Use or Money 


7. State purchase of state land bank 
bonds. 

This has already been mentioned 
under the previous heading. Such bonds 
are already a legal investment for mu- 
tual savings banks in New York, and 
about one-half of the amount sold by 
the underwriters was purchased by four 
savings banks. The interest rate on 
those bonds does not conform with the 
present value of either taxable or non- 
taxable securities. 


8. To authorize the investment of tax 
funds in private dwellings. 

First, the injection of government into 
this speculative activity will unquestion- 
ably stop all private initiative until the 
scope and success of the public operation 
is apparent. This precludes the remedy 
from being effective in the present emer- 
gency even if we concede the ability 
of government to handle such projects 
either quickly or efficiently or eco- 
nomically. 

Second, the mere fact that foreign 
governments have engaged in real estate 
operations or have extended the scope 
of their state socialism to include hous- 
ing operations does not warrant any 
stampede in that direction by this coun- 


try. The present housing standards of 
America and their constant improve- 
ment, for both rich and poor, are far 
in advance of conditions in those coun- 
tries where private initiative has been 
destroyed through interference of gov- 
ernment. 


D—REecGuLaTION ; Price FIxine 


9. To make real estate ownership 
onerous or uncertain as to profits; to 
limit the income from real estate in- 
vestments; to place rented property on 
the dead level of a utility. 


The practical phase of all such pro- 
posals will be answered if each of us 
will ask himself, “Would I invest my 
savings in real estate investments (al- 
ways more or less speculative) under 
such conditions?” 

The legal difficulties are equally ob- 
vious so long as we have constitutions 
intended to protect what we have rather 
than to provide each with what he thinks 
he wants, to use an expression of Dr. 
David Jayne Hill. 


When Governor Lowden of II- 
linois was importuned to call an 
extra session to meet housing con- 
ditions in Chicago which parallel 
those in New York, he replied: 
“For the last two years the Attor- 
ney General has been searching for 
a way to curb profiteering. We 
have looked in vain. Relief laws 
passed in other states are of doubt- 
ful constitutionality. No one 
wishes, I take it, that I call a spe- 
cial session of the legislature, with 
no definite program to submit and 
with the prospect that a law, if 
passed, would soon after be held 
invalid. The only thing I see now 
is that you real estate men round 
up and discipline these rent hogs. 
It is to your interest more than any 
one’s else. If some correction of the 
evil does not come soon, it will 
mean, gentlemen, that a few more 
years and you will see your prop- 
erty impressed as a public utility.” 

Finally, the Congressional act to 
create at Washington a rent com- 
mission with power to decide the 
reasonableness of rent, and among 
other provisions depriving an owner 
of the privilege of taking possession 
of his property at the termination 
of a lease, was declared to be a con- 
fiscation without compensation and 
not even within the war powers. 
It was decided, in other words, that 
Congress has no power under any 
circumstances to take private prop- 
erty for a private use—and that is 
the net effect of many of the so- 
called remedies which are now pro- 


posed. 


Ready for A. B. A. Convention 


HE stage is set for the Forty- 
sixth Annual Convention of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Washington, D. C., 

the week of October 18. By the 
time this issue of the JouRNAL 
reaches the members of the Asso- 
ciation, the latter will be almost 
ready to begin their journey to the 


at the three headquarters hotels, the 
New Willard, Washington and 
Raceigh. 

Secondary to the business meet- 
ings of the convention, but impor- 
tant from the standpoint of social 
intercourse, is the local program 
arranged by the bankers of Wash- 
ington for the entertainment of the 


States Bureau of Standards by Pro- 
fessor S. W. Stratton, Director. An 
inspection of buildings and exhibits, 
The Bureau of Standards is located 
at Connecticut Avenue and Pierce 
Mill Road, near Cleveland Park, 
and those desiring to avail them- 
selves of this interesting occasion 
will be provided with special cars, 


Part of Main Corridar, First Floor, Library of Congress 


Capital City, while those coming 
from the Pacific Coast perhaps will 
already be on their way. It is to be 
a business convention, an on-time 
convention, a convention of bank- 
ers, by bankers, for bankers, gath- 
ered from every corner of the 
United States, to discuss banking 
and financial problems of paramount 
importance to the country. 
The general sessions of the con- 
vention will be held at Keith’s 
Theatre, southeast corner of 15th 
and G Streets, commencing at 
9.30 o’clock Tuesday morning, Oc- 
tober 19. Thereafter the main ses- 
sions will be held each morning, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
The meetings of the sections will 
take place in various suitable rooms 


visiting delegates and guests. This 
entertainment program is as fol- 
lows: 


Local Program 


Monday, October 18, 8 P. M. 
A subscription dinner of Reserve 
City Bankers (for members only) to 
be presided over by Fred. W. Ells- 
worth, vice-president Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Company, New Orleans, 
La., the New Willard Hotel. 

“Tuesday, October 19, 3 P. M. 
Automobile ride for ladies through 
Rock Creek Park and lawn party at 
Chevy Chase Club. Refreshments 
will be served. 

8 p. M. Lecture at the United 
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8 p. M. Private view United 
States National Museum of Nat- 
ural History, main building, located 
in the Mall, 10th and B Streets, 
N. W., a five-minute walk from the 
headquarters hotel. 

8.30 p. M. Reunion and dinner 
of members of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, New Willard 
Hotel. 

Wednesday, October 20, 2.30 
Pp. M. Special visit for ladies to the 
Old United States Natural Museum 
which is the depository of the na- 
tional collections. This visit must 
necessarily be made in the day time 
for the reason that the buildings are 
never illuminated. The location of 


these buildings is in the Mall be- 


tween 7th and 12th Streets and 
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within easy walking distance of 
headquarters hotel. 

9p.M.to2 A.M. Ball, New Wil- 
lard Hotel. Buffet supper will be 
served. Evening dress. 

Thursday, October 21, 8 P. M. 
Smoker, to be held in the “Arcade,” 
14th Street near Park Road. Spe- 
cial electric cars will be provided for 
this occasion. 

815 p. mM. Theatre party for 
ladies, arranged at several of the 
leading theatres. 

Friday, October 22, 10 A.M. A 
golf tournament will be held at 
Chevy Chase Club, continuing 
throughout the day. The handsome 
trophy known as the St. Louis Cup 
will be awarded the player making 
the lowest medal score, whose name 
will be inscribed thereon and who 
may retain possession of the cup 
until the next A. B. A. convention. 
The first player winning this honor 
three times will get permanent pos- 
session of the cup. 

2.30 p. M. Visit to Mt. Vernon 
by electric car. This visit is for 
ladies and while set for this partic- 


Senate Chamber, Capitol 
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ular afternoon, it may be made any 
afternoon during the convention. 
3 p. M. United States cavalry 


and artillery drill at Fort Myer, 


Va., under the direction of the com- 
mandant, Colonel W. C. Rivers. 
Special cars will be parked near the 
headquarters hotel for the convey- 
ance of the delegates and guests to 
Fort Myer and will also be used for 
their return to Washington. 

8p.M. Private view Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, which is just west of 
the White House and within easy 
walking distance from headquarters 
hotel. 

8p.M. Visit to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union Building, the delightful 
home of the Pan American Repub- 
lics. This building is located on 
17th Street, just south of the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art. 

Meetings of the various com- 
mittees of the Association, Execu- 
tive Council and Sections will be 
held all day Monday and Monday 
evening. The Executive Council of 
the Association will meet Monday 
morning and Tuesday evening, and 


Pension Office 


the new Executive Council will 
meet for organization after the con- 
vention, on Friday evening. The 
main features of the program have 
already been published in the 
JouRNAL, but the complete program 
of the main convention is given here 
in full. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19 


Convention called to order at 9.30 
A. M. sharp by the President, 
Richard S. Hawes. 

Invocation: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, D.D., Rector, The Cath- 
olic University of America. 

Address of Welcome: Col. Robert 
N. Harper, president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Address of Welcome: Hon. Thomas 
R. Marshall, Vice-President of 
the United States. 

Response to Address of Welcome: 
Thomas B. McAdams, Second 
Vice-President American Bank- 
ers Association. 

Annual Address: Richard S. Hawes, 
President of the Association (in- 
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cluding report of the Adminis- 
trative Committee and Executive 
Council). 

Report of Constitutional Commit- 
tee: M. A. Traylor, Chairman. 
Address: Hon. E. T. Meredith, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, “Banker 

and Agriculture.” 

Report of Currency Commission : A. 
Barton Hepburn, Chairman. 

Address: John J. Pulleyn, president 
Emigrant. Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York City, “Trans- 
portation and. its Effect on 
Credit.” 

Report of Public Relations Com- 
mittee: William P. Sharer, Chair- 
man. 

Communications. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2U 


Convention called to order at 9.30 
A. M., sharp, by the President, 
Richard S. Hawes. 

Invocation: Rev. Dr. Abram Simon, 
Rabbi, The Washington Hebrew 
Congregation. 

Report of Trust Company Section: 
Lynn H. Dinkins, President. 

Report of Savings Bank Section: 
S. Fred. Strong, President. 

Report of Clearing House Section: 
Raymond F. McNally, President. 

Address: Hon. David F. Houston, 
Secretary of the Treasury, “Gov- 
ernment Finance.” 

Report of National Bank Section: 
Walter W. Head, President. 

Report of State Bank Section: J. 
W. Butler, President. 

Report of American Institute of 
Banking: Stewart D. Beckley, 
President. 

Address: Fred. I. Kent, vice-presi- 
dent Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City, “International 
Relations.” ‘ 

Report of Committee on Commerce 
and Marine: John McHugh, 
Chairman. 

Report of State Secretaries Section: 
Robert E. Wait, President. 

Address: Fred. W. Ellsworth, vice- 
president Hibernia Bank & Triist 
Company, New Orleans, La., 


“Publicity and Public Relations.” 


Discussion. 
Communications. 
Announcements. 
Adjournment. 
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View of Pennsylvania Avenue from roof of War, State and Navy Building 


THurspAy, OcTOBER 21 


Convention called to order at 9.30 
A. M. sharp, by the President, 
Richard S, Hawes. 

Invocation: Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, Pastor, Calvary M. 
E. Church. 

Report of Committee of Five: M. 
J. Dowling, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Public and 
Private Thrift: S. Fred. Strong, 
Chairman. 

Address: Joseph H. Defrees, presi- 
dent United States Chamber of 
Commerce, “Service Organiza- 
tions.” 

Report of Committee on Education: 
R. O. Kaufman, Chairman. 

Report of Gold Bonus Committee: 
George M. Reynolds, Chairman. 

Address: Sol Wexler, J. S. Bache & 
Company, New York City, “Fi- 
nancing and Underwriting Big 
Business.” 

Report of Agricultural Commis- 
sion: Joseph Hirsch, Chairman. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election of Officers. 

Address: John Kendrick Bangs, 
“The Incorrigible Optimist.” 

Appointment of Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

Report of Committee on Federal 
Legislation : Fred. Collins, Chair- 
man. 

Report of Committee of Seven: 
William George, Chairman. 

Communications. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 


Fripay, OcToBEer 22 


Convention called to order at 9.30 
A, M. Sharp, by the President, 
Richard S. Hawes. 

Invocation : Rev. J. Henning Nelms, 
D.D., Rector, The Church of the 
Ascension. (Protestant Epis- 
copal). 

Report of State Legislative Com- 
mittee: M. A. Traylor, Chairman. 

Report of Committee on Accept- 
ances: Jerome Thralls, Chairman. 

Address: H .W. Robinson, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Calif., “Commodity Fi- 
nancing.” 

Report of Insurance Committee: 
George A. Holderness, Chairman. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Report of Committee on Federal 
Reserve Membership Campaign: 
J. H. Puelicher, Chairman. 

Address: Oscar Wells, president 
First National Bank, Birming- 
ham, Ala., “Federal Reserve 
Banks.” 

Discussion. 

Address: George Woodruff, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Joliet, 
Ill., “The Country Banker’s 
Problems.” 

Discussion. 

Installation of Officers. 

New Business. 

Communications. 

Announcements. 


_ Adjournment Sine Die. 
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SECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Monpay, OcTosBer 18 


Clearing House Section, 2 P. M., 
Ballroom, Hotel Washington. 
State Bank Section, 2. p. M., Ball- 
room, Hotel Raleigh. 

State Secretaries Section, 11 a. M., 
Fairfax Room, New Willard 
Hotel. 


TuEsDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 19 


Savings Bank Section, 2 o’clock, 
Ballroom, Hotel Raleigh. 

Trust Company Section, 2 o’clock, 
Ballroom, Hotel Washington. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 
20 


National Bank Section, 2 o’clock, 
Large Ballroom, New Willard 
Hotel. 

State Bank Section, 2 o’clock, Ball- 
room, Hotel Raleigh. 

Trust Company Section, 2 o'clock, 
Ballroom, Hotel Washington. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 21 


National Bank Section, 2 o’clock, 
Large Ballroom, New Willard 
Hotel. 

Savings Bank Section, 2.30 o’clock, 
Ballroom, Hotel Raleigh. 

Clearing House Section, 2 o’clock, 
Ballroom, Hotel Washington. 


Agricultural Conference 


Joseph Hirsch, Chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission of the 
A. B. A., has sent out a call for an 
agricultural conference to be held at 
the New Willard Hotel, Monday 
evening, October 18. The agricul- 
tural committee, presidents and sec- 
retaries of state bankers associations 
and officials of the United States 
Department of Agriculture are in- 
vited ‘and urged to be present. 

The program contemplates a 
tour of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Monday morning. Automo- 
biles will leave the Washington 
Hotel at 9:00 o’clock. Secretary 
Meredith will greet the delegates at 
his office at 10:00 o’clock. The vari- 
ous bureaus will be visited. The 
main purpose of this tour is to bring 
the bankers’ agricultural committees 
and presidents and secretaries of 


state bankers associations into closer 
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touch with the officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and corre- 
spondingly, to have the Department 
officials know more of the person- 
nel and work of the bankers’ agri- 
cultural committees. 

Increase in farm ownership ; farm 
financing; stopping the farm-to- 
city trend ; rural education ; interest 
in farm boys and girls; farm ten- 
ancy conditions; marketing condi- 
tions ; good roads and a better rural 
life generally, are among the topics 
that will receive attention. The 
night session will be open to all 
delegates. 


Bank Advertising 
Conference 


This conference, which will be 
held on Tuesday evening at 8:00 
o’clock at the New Willard Hotel, 
has been arranged by the Public Re- 
lations Committee of the A.B. A. 
of which W. P. Sherer is chairman. 
For the first time the question of 
progressive bank advertising will be 
treated as a special feature of the 
convention. The extension of edu- 
cational work along lines of bank 
advertising and publicity, and the 
raising of standards of efficiency in 
this department of.bank work will 
receive attention. 


Transportation 


Special trains to Washington for 
the convenience of bankers attend- 
ing the convention have been ar- 
ranged to go from Chicago, St. 
Louis, Michigan, Oklahoma, and 
other sections. Although there will 
be no specials from New York, train 
service to Washington is so fre- 
quent and convenient that delegates 
from this territory can go practi- 
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cally any time they like. The trip 
from New York to Washington oc- 
cupies from five to six hours and 
may be made either by way of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad or the Bal- 
timore and Ohio. Trains on both 
roads depart from the Pennsylvania 
Station, New York City. 

The schedule of trains on the 
Baltimore and Ohio is as follows 
(eastern standard time) : 


Leave New York 


7.50 A. M. 
10.30 A. M. 
12.20 Pp. M. 

1.55 P. M. 

4.45 Pp. M. 

5.55 P. M. 

1.02 midnight 


Arrive Washington 
425 
4.10 P.M 
5.45 P. M. 
7.35 P. M. 
10.05 Pp. M. 
11.58 P. M. 
7.45 A. M. 


In addition to its numerous reg- 
ular trains the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will operate’ extra Pullman 
equipment from New York to 
Washington as follows: 


Leave New York—12:15 a. M.—Sun-! 
day, Oct. 17th (Saturday Midnight). 

Due Washington—6 :20 a. M.—Sunday, 
Oct. 17th. 

Cars on this train are placed for oc- 
cupancy in Pennsylvania Station at 
10:00 pvp. m. Saturday, and passengers 
may remain in at Washington until 7:15 
A. M. Sunday. 

Leave New York—3:25 p. M.—Sun- 
day, Oct. 17th. 

Arrive Washington—8:30 p. Sun- 
day, Oct. 17th. 

This is the well known “Congressional 
Limited” composed of parlor, dining 
and club cars, 


The regular railroad fare from 
New York to Washington is $8.79; 
Pullman parlor car seat, $2.03; 
lower berth, $4.05; upper berth, 
$3.24; drawing-room, $14.58 ; com- 
partment, $11.34. All fares quoted 
include the government war tax 0 
eight per cent. On the “Congres- 
sional Limited” the fare is $10.74, 
parlor seat, $2.03; drawing-room in 
parlor car, $10.15, tax included. 
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Elections at the Conventions of the Various State Bankers 
Associations Certified to the American Bankers 
Association to September 25, 1920 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


(Term of office effective at meeting of Council following the 
adjournment of the Convention.) 


California—Geo. S. Meredith, cashier Farmers & Merchants 
Savings Bank, Oakland. 

District of Columbia—Geo. O. Walson, president Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, Washington. 

Florida—J. A. Ormond, cashier Citizens State Bank, Marianna. 

Illinois—Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president Union Trust Co., 
Chicago. Wayne Hummer, president LaSalle National 
Bank, LaSalle. Chas. H. Treland, president Washburn 
Bank, Washburn. 

*Indiana— 

Iowa—John A. Cavanagh, president Des Moines National 
Bank, Des Moines. C. J. Wohlenberg, cashier Holstein 
Savings Bank, Holstein. M. W. Fitz, president Farmers 
Savings Bank, Manson. 

Kansas—Geo. S. Murphey, president First National Bank, 
Manhattan. 

Kentucky—Eugene E. Hoge, president State National Bank, 
Frankfort. J..N. Kehoe, president Bank of Maysville, 
Maysville. 

Louisiana—J. W. Bolton, president Rapides Bank & Trust Co., 
Alexandria. 

Massachusetts—Elmer A. Onthank, president Safety Fund Na- 
tional Bank, Fitchburg. 

Michigan—Gus ‘Hill, president First National Exchange Bank, 
Port Huron. 

Minnesota—J. A. Latta, vice-president Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis.. J. W. Barton, vice-president Metro- 
politan Bank, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—Robert B. Clark, active vice- -president The Bank 
of Tupelo, Tupelo. G. J. Hauenstein, cashier First 
National Bank, Hattiesburg. 

Missouri—O. W. Arcularius, cashier Bank of Washington, 
Washington. F. T. Hodgdon, cashier Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Hannibal. 

Montana—W. C. Rae, asst. cashier Metals Bank & Trust Co., 
Butte. 

Nebraska—Dan Morris, president City National Bank, Kearney. 

New York—D. I. Mead, vice-president Irving National Bank, 
Brooklyn. Frank L. Hilton, vice-president Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., N. Y. City. 

North Carolina—Jas. A. Gray, vice-president Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., Winston-Salem. 

Norih Dakota—R. E. Barron, president Second National Bank, 
Minot. W. C. McDowell, president First National Bank, 
Marion. 

Ohio—A. E. Adams, president First National Bank, Youngs- 


town. 

Oklahoma—F. J. Wikoff, president Tradesmen’s National 
Bank, Oklahoma City. H. A. McCauley, president Sapulpa 
State Bank, Sapulpa. 

Oregon—E. H. Sensenich, vice-president Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Arthur V. Morton, vice-president, Penna. Co. 
for Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities, Phila- 
delphia, 

South Dakota—D. B. Johnson, vice-president Sioux Falls 

Savings Bank, Sioux Falls. R. E. Cone, president James 
Valley Bank, Huron. J. A. Pritzkau, president American 
National Bank, Redfield. 

Texas—I. H. Kempner, president Texas Bank & Trust Co., 
Galveston. Edwin Hobby, vice-president Security National 
Bank, Dallas. 

Utah—Frank B. Cook, president Columbia Trust Co., Salt 
Lake City. 

H. Allen, president Allen National Bank, Fair 

aven. 

Virginia—Giles H. Miller, vice-president and cashier Lynch- 
burg National Bank, Lynchburg. 


A. Swalwell, president Union National Bank, 

eattle 

West Virginia—R. E. Talbott, cashier Citizens National 
Bank, Philippi. 

Wisconsin—Walter E. Sprecher, cashier State Bank, Inde- 
pendence. 


ADDITIONAL NEW MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL WHO ARE NOW SERVING, HAVING BEEN 
ELECTED RECENTLY TO FILL VACANCIES. 


California—Charles A. Smith, manager Bank of Italy, Liver- 


more. 
a N. Briggs, president Interstate Trust Co., 


Denv 

Ilinois—Oscar G. Foreman, president Foreman Bros. Bank- 
ing Chicago. 

Iowa—B Clark, president Red Oak National Bank, Red 


Oa 

Nebraska—Ray C. Langford, vice-president First National 
Bank, North Platte. 

New York—DeWitt E. McKinstry, president Highland Na- 
tional Bank, Newburgh. 

Ohio—W. A. Blicke, cashier The Bucyrus City Bank, Bucyrus. 

Oklahoma—L. E. Phillips, vice-president Bartlesville National 
Bank, Bartlesville. 

Rhode Island—Henry L. Wilcox, vice-president National Bank 
of Commerce, Providence. 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 
(Term of office begins with opening date of Convention.) 


Alabama—B. W. Pruet, vice-president First National Bank, 
Gadsden. 

Arizona—M. I. Powers, president Citizens Bank, Flagstaff. 

Arkansas—George H. Bell, cashier Planters Bank & Trust Co., 
Nashville. 

California—W. W. Woods, vice-president First National Bank, 
Los Angeles. 

Colcrado—F. J. Denison, president Drovers National Bank, 
Denver. 

Connecticut—Frank G. Vibberts, vice-president New Britain 
Trust Co., New Britain. 

Delaware—Chas. S. Conwell, vice-president Baltimore Trust 
Co., Camden. 

District of Columbia—M. D. Rosenberg, president Bank. of 
Commerce & Savings, Washington. 

Florida—C. A. Faircloth, president National City Bank, Tampa. 

Georgia—Frank Ss. Jones, cashier First National Bank, Bain- 


bridge 

Rabe. H. Plowhead, cashier Caldwell Commercial Bank, 
Caldwell. 

Illinois—F. T. Moloney, president State National Bank, Mat- 
toon. 

*Indiana— 

Iowa—Ray Nyemaster, vice-president American Commercial 

& Savings Bank, Davenport. 
Kaeo H. Foster, president Fort Scott State Bank, Fort 
cott. 

Kentucky—Mrs. C. E. Hearin, asst. cashier Farmers National 
Bank, Clay. 

Louisiana—P. C. Willis, 
Monroe. 

Maine—R. H. Baxter, president Bath Trust Co., Bath. 

Maryland—Chas. C. "Homer, Jr., president Second National 
Bank, 

Massachusetts—F. 
Bank, Boston. 

Michigan—G. J. Diekema, president First State Bank, Holland. 


cashier Ouachita National Bank, 


B. Washburn, president Franklin Savings 
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L. Swenson, president Metropolitan Bank, St. 

aul. 

Mississippi—W. D. Cook, vice-president Farmers & Merchants 

_ Bank, Forest. 

Missouri—H. Y. Lemon, vice-president National Bank of 
Commerce, Kansas City. 

os A. Telyea, cashier Montana National Bank, 

illings. 

Nebraska—George H. Gutru, president Newman Grove State 
Bank, Newman Grove. 

Nevada—J. E. Beauport, cashier Mason Valley Bank, Yer- 
ington. 

New Hampshire—Harald W. Brown, treasurer Strafford Sav- 
ings Bank, Dover. 

New Jersey—H. H. Thomas, president Savings Investment & 
Trust Co., East Orange. 

New Mexico—George L. Ulrick, president Exchange Bank, 
Carrizzo. 

New York—Charles L. Schenck, vice-president Peoples Trust 
Co., Brooklyn. 

North Carolina—W. B. Drake, president Merchants National 
Bank, Raleigh. 

North. Dakota—Frank R. Scott, cashier Merchants National 


oledo. 
Oklahoma—Frank Bryant, vice-president Central National 
Bank, Tulsa. 
Oregon—C. S. Hudson, president First National Bank, Bend. 
Pensylvania—B. M. Marlin, treasurer Union Banking & Trust 
0., DuBois. 
Rhode Island—George W. Gardiner, vice-president Union 
Trust Co., Providence. 
South Carolina—J. I. Hazard, vice-president and cashier, Bank 
of Georgetown, Georgetown. 
co?  pieaieiaaas L. Merrick, cashier First National Bank, 
alem. 
Tennéssee—E. A. Lindsey, president Tennessee-Hermitage 
National Bank, Nashville. 
Texas—Denton W. Cooley, vice-president Union National 
Bank, Houston. 
Utah—H. E. Hatch, president Thatcher Bros. Banking Co., 


Logan. 

Vermont—John E. Weeks, president Addison County Trust 
Co., Middlebury. 

Virginia—R. G. Vance, vice-president and cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro. 

Washington—S. M. Jackson, manager Bank of Calif. N. A.,, 


Tacoma. 

West Virginia—O. C. Wilt, cashier Empire National Bank, 
Clarksburg. 

Wisconsin—C. S. Orthman, Citizens National Bank, Stevens 
Point. 


Wyoming—Arthur K. Lee, president National Bank of Com- 
merce, Casper. 


MEMBERS AND ALTERNATE MEMBERS OF THE 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Alabama—C. M. Howard, president Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 
of Selma, Selma. (Alternate) A. H. Dabbs, president 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Gordo. ; 

Arizona—Morris Goldwater, president Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank, Prescott. 

Arkansas—Moorhead Wright, peerktent Union & Mercantile 
Trust Co., Little Rock. (Alternate) J. M. Barker, pres- 
ident Bank of Atkins, Atkins. 

California—W. D. Longyear, vice-president Security Trust & 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles. (Alternate) rng H. Flint, 
vice-president Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

Colorado—Paul Hardey, cashier Stock Yarks National Bank, 
Denver. (Alternate) J. L. McNeil, president Durango 
Trust Co., Durango. é 

Connecticut—Chas. E. Hoyt, treasurer The So. Norwalk Trust 
Co., South Norwalk. (Alternate) ©. H. Brothwell, 
cashier First Bridgeport National Bank, Bridgeport. 

Delaware—Geo. H. Hall, president Milford Trust Co., Mil- 
ford. (Alternate) Ezekiel Cooper, cashier Farmers Bank, 
Wilmington. 

District of Columbia—John B. Larner, president Washington 

Loan & Trust Co., Washington. (Alternate) Floyd B. 

Davis, president Lincoln National Bank, Washington. 
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Florida—John T. Dismukes, president First National Bank, 
St. Augustine. (Alternate) A. P. Anthony, president 
Peoples Bank of Jacksonville, Jacksonville. 

Georgia—J. W. Vaughan, vice-president Bank of Cartersville, 

rtersville. (Alternate) A. C. Blalock, president Bank 
of Jonesboro, Jonesboro. 

Idaho—F. F. Johnson, vice-president Boise City National Bank, 
Boise. (Alternate). Ross J. Comstock, president First 

_ National Bank, Rexburg. 

Illinois—John D. Phillips, vice-president Green Valley Bank, 
Green Valley. (Alternate) Geo. W. Meyer, president 
Bank of Edwardsville, Edwardsville. : 


*Indiana— 
Iowa—E. D. Huxford, president Cherokee State Bank, 
Cherokee. (Alternate) John A. Dunlap, vice-president 


Keokuk National Bank, Keokuk. 

Kansas—O. J. Windiate, cashier Nickerson State Bank, Nick- 
erson: (Alternate) Earl Akers, president Kansas Reserve 
State Bank, Topeka. 

Kentucky—J. C. Cardwell, president Citizens-Union 4th St. 
Bank, Louisville. (Alternate) J. C. Utterbach, president 
City National Bank, Paducah. 

Louisiana—R. S. Hecht, president Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans. (Alternate) H. M. Boone, cashier 
Crowley Bank & Trust Co., Crowley. 

Maine—Sewell T. Maddocks, cashier First National Bank, 
Boothbay Harbor. (Alternate) Fred D. Hill, cashier 
Bath National Bank, Bath. 

Maryland—W. S. Gordy, Jr., cashier Salisbury National Bank, 
Salisbury. (Alternate) W. B. Spiva, cashier Bank of 
Somerset, Princess Anne. 

Massachusetts—Geo. W. Hyde, vice-president First National 
Bank, Boston. (Alternate) F. B. Washburn, president 
Franklin Savings Bank, Boston. 

Michigan—Chas. H. Bender, vice-president Grand Rapids Na- 
tional Bank, Grand Rapids. (Alternate) Vernon T. 
Barker, president Home Sav. Bank, Kalamazoo. ‘ 

Minnesota—M. J. Dowling, president Olivia State Bank, Olivia. 
(Alternate) F. A. Gross, president North American Bank, 
Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—J. F. Hall, president Bank of New Albany, New 
Albany. (Alternate) S. J. High, president Peoples Bank 
& Trust Co., Tupelo. 

Missouri—S. E. Trimble, vice-president and cashier Union 
National Bank, Springfield. (Alternate) R. F. McNally, 
vice-president National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 

Montana—C,. F. Morris, vice-president Security State Bank, 
Havre. (Alternate) C. W. Butler, president State Na- 
tional Bank. Miles City. 

Nebraska—J. C. McNish, president American Bank, oo 

Nevada—Jerry Sheehan, vice-president First National Bank, 
Winnemucca. (Alternate) E. E. Ennor, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Elko. 

New Hampshire—Perley R. Bugbee, cashier Dartmouth Na- 
tional Bank, Hanover. ; 
New Jersey—Walter P. Gardner, vice-president N. J. Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co., Jersey City. (Alternate) John S. 
Ware, vice-president Cumberland Trust Co., Bridgeton. 

New Mexico—S. A. Jones, cashier Citizens Bank, Clovis. (Al- 
ternate) W. A. Foyil, president American National Bank, 
Tucumcari. 

New York—E. L. Milmine, cashier Mohawk National Bank, 
Schenectady. (Alternate) Benj. E. Smythe, president 
Gramatan National Bank, Bronxville. 

North Carolina—Jos. B. Ramsey, president First National 
Bank, Rocky Mount. (Alternate) G. H. Andrews, cashier 
Citizens National Bank, Raleigh. ‘ 

North Dakota—Fred A. Irish, vice-president First National 
Bank, Fargo. (Alternate) H. P. Beckwith, president 
Northern National Bank, Fargo. . 

Ohio—W. P. Sharer, president First National Bank, Zanes- 
ville. (Alternate) Chas. B. Sala, president Minerva 

Banking Co., Minerva. 

Oklahoma—J. B. Milam, president Bank of Chelsea, Chelsea. 
(Alternate) T. P. Martin, president Okla. Stock Yards 
National Bank, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—P. E. Snodgrass, president First National Bank, 
Eugene. (Alternate) Jos. H. Albert, cashier Capital Na- 
tional Bank, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—C. H. Moyer, cashier Second National Bank, 
Allentown. (Alternate) C. J. Kirschner, cashier Markle 

Banking & Trust Co., Hazleton. 


Bank, Fargo. 

Ohio—W. L. Lamb, cashier National Bank of Commerce, 
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Rhode Island—Henry L. Wilcox, vice-president National Bank 
of Commerce, Providence. (Alternate) Edward A. 
Havens, assistant cashier, Mechanics National Bank, 
Providence. 

South Carolina—E. P. Grice, cashier Peoples National Bank, 
Charleston. (Alternate) J. P. Matthews, president Pal- 
metto National Bank, Columbia. 

South Dakota—A. J. Lockhart, president Bank of Clear Lake, 
Clear Lake. (Alternate) J. A. Danforth, cashier Dakota 
National Bank, Yankton. 

Tennessee—H. E. Jones, president First National Bank, Eliza- 
bethton. (Alternate) P. D. Houston, president American 
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Washington—R. R. Frazier, president Washington Mutual 
Savings Bank, Seattle. (Alternate) F. A. Rice, vice- 
president Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co., Tacoma. 

West Virginia—H. W. Chadduck, vice-president Grafton 
Banking and Trust Company, Grafton. (Alternate) L. S. 
Tully, vice-president Bank of Mount Hope, Mount Hope. 

Wisconsin—J. R. Wheeler, president Farmers & Merchants 
Union Bank, Columbus. (Alternate) E. J. Perry, president 
First Fond du Lac National Bank, Fond du Lac. 

Wyoming—B. B. Brooks, president Wyoming National Bank, 
Casper. (Alternate) C.-D. Spalding, cashier Albany 
National Bank, Laramie. 


National Bank, Nashville. 


Texas—Ed Hall, president First State Bank & Trust Co., 
(Alternate) Oxsheer Smith, president Citizens 


Bryan. 
National Bank, Cameron. 


Utah—E. A. Culbertson, president National Bank of the Re- 
(Alternate) H. M. Chamberlain, 
cashier Walker Bros., Bankers, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont—John E. Weeks, president Addison County Trust 
(Alternate) W. H. Roberts, cashier 
Factory Point National Bank, Manchester Center. 
Virginia—C. R. Caldwell, president Farmers & Merchants 
(Alternate) Taylor Burke, Burke & 


public, Salt Lake City. 
Co., Middleburg. 


Bank, Staunton. 
Herbert, Alexandria. 


*Note: The convention of the Indiana Bankers Association 
was held October 6, 7 and 8 at Indianapolis. 


The following 


elections were to be made on account of the American Bank- 


ers Association: 


One member of the Executive Council (three-year term). 

Another member of Executive Council to fill vacancy 
(two-year term). 

State vice-president. 

Member and alternate member of Nominating Committee. 

State vice-presidents of Trust Company, Savings Bank, 


National Bank and State Bank Sections. 


Association Announcements 


Registration at the 
Convention 


Registration of delegates and 
guests attending the A. B. A. con- 
vention at Washington, D. C., the 
week of October 18 will take place 
at the following headquarters ho- 
tels: The New Willard, the Wash- 
ington and the Raleigh. 

On arrival at any of these hotels 
delegates should present their busi- 
ness cards to the stenographer in at- 
tendance and answer distinctly all 
questions. ‘The necessary creden- 
tials. will then be delivered, in- 
cluding the offitial badge of the 
Association, and invitations for the 
social functions. 

Article 3, Section 4, of the Con- 
stitution provides: “Each delegate 
authorized to represent a member 
shall be an officer, or director, or 
trustee, or manager of the member 
so authorizing, or shall be a member 
of the banking firm so authorizing. 
Substitutes for delegates shall not 
be permitted.” 

Attention of delegates is called to 
the order of the Executive Council, 
reading as follows: 

“Each member of the Association 
can be represented by one delegate 
as per the Constitution, and such 


delegate is authorized to bring one 
guest, if a member of his family or 
someone connected with his bank; 
any other guest is required to pay 
$10 for the privileges of the con- 
vention, with the following excep- 
tions: Ex-Presidents and A. B. A. 
officials.” 

In order to facilitate the registra- 
tion of the many delegates at the 
convention, it is desired that dele- 
gates when registering should also 
register for any guest or guests ac- 
companying them. No one repre- 
senting a banker or banking institu- 
tion is entitled to register unless 
such banker or banking institution 
is a member of the Association. 


Membership Dues 


The members of the American 
Bankers Association have been 
previously notified that Certificates 
of Membership for the fiscal year 
beginning September 1 were for- 
warded direct from the office of the 
Association and they were requested 
to promptly honor these certificates 
by remitting in New York funds to 
the American Exchange National 
Bank, New York City. An insert 
accompanied these certificates and 
members were requested to place 


the insert in the sign held by them, 
which should be displayed in a con- 
spicuous place over the paying tell- 
er’s window. The sign is a real 
protection, for it serves as a warn- 
ing to criminals who might other- 
wise commit depredations. If it has 
been misplaced the office of the As- 
sociation should be notified at once 
so that another may be forwarded. 

It is gratifying to note that many 
of the members. have remitted 
promptly in payment of dues and 
that the amount received to date is 
the largest for any similar period in 
the history of the Association. 
Those who have failed to remit are 
requested to do so promptly (see 
schedule of dues, page 52, August, 
1920, JourNAL), and if it should 
happen that the certificate calling 
for payment of dues has not been 
received, the office at 5 Nassau 
Street, New York, should be noti- 
fied and a duplicate will be for- 
warded. 

The membership of the Associa- 
tion now numbers 22,700 banks, 
trust companies, private bankers 
and banking firms, over 2,400 hav- 
ing joined during the last fiscal 
year. This is real evidence that 


membership in the American Bank- 
ers Association is valued. 


_s 


Thrift, Production and Foreign 


HE key to financing Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade is the 
practice of thrift by our own 
people. A nation that does 

not save wisely cannot hope to 
maintain and increase its financial 
prestige in the world, any more than 
an individual who does not save and 
invest his savings prudently can 
hope to stand well financially among 
his fellows. 

Thrift implies work, and work 
should mean a constant approach 
to the maximum of production. 
Increased production will result— 
and nothing else can—both in the 
furnishing of sufficient commodities 
so that we shall not suffer from 
excessive prices and in the accumu- 
lation of such surplus of commod- 
ities as may be spared to be 
profitably marketed abroad. 

_ The American Bankers Associa- 

tion has consistently stood for the 
establishment of a nationwide or- 
ganization to finance our foreign 
trade with the special object of en- 
couraging thrift and production at 


home. Such an organization, in 


accordance with the plan approved 
by the Association, would have 
ample resources, would be respon- 
sibly and efficiently officered and in- 
telligently managed, and have such 
a character and purpose as to en- 
list the cooperation of bankers, ex- 


porters and importers, manufactu- 
rers and producers generally. This 
organization, so vital to our own 
interests, and which, it may be 
expected, would, from its certain 
and commanding position, exert a 
marked influence as a stabilizer of 
business throughout the world, can 
come into successful maximum 
operation only by cooperation. This 
cooperation will develop only in the 
measure that bankers and others 
understand the importance of the 
matters involved and how the 
pressing problem of adequately 
financing and so encouraging our 


Trade 


By John McHugh 


foreign trade can best be met and 
solved. 
Our exports can be financed with- 


out invading the present investment, 


market if by careful saving we ac- 
cumulate funds to be invested in 
foreign securities. My reference 
now is not to government securities, 
important as their place has been 
and is, but to such securities as 
those, for example, of sound, indi- 
vidual European corporations, 
whose future is assured as soon as 
they get back to a full working 
basis. However, the securities re- 
ferred to need not be limited to 
those of European origin; they 


‘could include approved issues in 


any part of the world where Amer- 
ican trade extends. What a cor- 
poration, as contemplated, could 
do would be carefully to purchase 
such approved securities, and 
against them to offer to American 
investors its own debentures super- 
vised and regulated, under the law, 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 
With these accumulated funds 


America’s foreign trade could be 


aided in a way to promote the na- 


tional welfare, for there would be 
available that much more to be ap- 


plied to the reasonable financing of - 


foreign trade under competent man- 
agement and in conformity with 


legal requirements. At the same 


time, the organization would be in a 
position to give to our foreign cus- 
tomers evidencing an intention of 
acting on approved economic prin- 
ciples such business-like assistance 
as might seem wise. We would, in 
effect, be helping ourselves directly, 
and, along with this, would be help- 
ing others deserving of that help, 
which, in due course, would be to 
our advantage. 

“From an American production es- 
timated to have an annual value of 
upwards of $70,000,000,000 it would 
appear reasonable that a very small 
per cent. could be saved to become 
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a very potential investment in for- 
eign securities. Without question, 
it would be practicable for the con- 
templated organization, due regard 
being paid other national interests, 
to give the export business of vari- 
ous regions of the country an allot- 
ment of funds for foreign trade 
financing proportionate to the ab- 
sorption of the corporation’s deben- 
tures in those regions. Such a pro- 
cedure obviously would be in the 
line of encouraging thrift and pro- 
duction, for the purchase of deben- 
tures would represent thrift, and 
participation in foreign trade would 
necessitate production. 

In a word, thrift and production 
are the bases of prosperity, and it 
never was more evident than now 
that they are bound up with the 
maintenance and development of 
our foreign trade, which mainte- 
nance and development are essential 
to our prosperity. 

[Mr. McHugh, who has been on a 
vacation trip in Europe this summer, 
says, with respect to the plans for a 
nationwide foreign trade financing cor- 
poration, the chairmanship of the Board 
of Directors of which corporation he 
has been urged by the Administrative 
Committee of the American Bankers 
Association to take, that, fully appre- 
ciative of this action, he is carefully 
reviewing the situation, giving the entire 
matter as prompt attention as possible. 
The action of the Administrative Com- 
mittee was taken ing July just previous 
to Mr. McHugh’s trip abroad, and an- 
nounced by President Richard S. Hawes 
of the Association, the proposed organi- 
zation would be in accordance with the 
foreign trade financing plan formulated 
by Mr. McHugh as Chairman of the 


Commerce and Marine Committee of the 
Association. This plan, approved by the 
Executive Council of the Association 
last Spring, has met with the favor of 
many bankers and business men through- 
out the country. It calls for cooperative 
effort on the part of bankers, exporters 
and importers, manufacturers and pro- 
ducers generally in the way of providing 
adequate financing for America’s foreign 
trade, with the idea of maintaining an 

developing foreign markets for Ameri- 
can products and encouraging national 
thrift and production.—Editor.] 
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The Heart of the Bank 


By Alfred C. Bossom 


Te. vault, the holy of holies 
of the banking house, has 
assumed an importance that 

compels attention in far 
greater proportion to its size than 
any other section of the bank build- 
ing. From the standpoint of pub- 
licity, there is no question that it 
would hurt a bank fess to have its 
building destroyed than to have its 
vault burglarized, though the dam- 
age in the one case might be twenty 
times as expensive as the loss in 
the other. The vault is, relatively 
speaking, what the altar is to the 
church, and in consequence bankers 
are more interested in that than in 
any other part of their establish- 
ment. 

First, why is a vault needed? 
There are certain moneys, securi- 
ties, documents, papers and books 
that are of such vital importance 


to the banks’s activities that if they 
are destroyed or moved without the 
bank’s consent a serious loss is sus- 
tained. Hence some chamber has to 
be provided wherein these articles 
can be stored in safety from thiev- 
ing hands, risk by fire and water, 
or wanton mob attack. In smaller 
institutions all these valuables are 
frequently kept in one chamber, 
partially on account of space, par- 
tially on account of expense, though 
often on account of lack of realiza- 
tion of the advantages obtained by 
segregating the different types of 
material. For instance, where a 
banker has to work late on his 
books, if these are all stored in his 
money vault the money is open to 
attack at all times when the other 
employees are not present, which, 
of course, would not be the case if 
the money vault were locked when 


the bank closed and only the book 
vault kept open later. 

The general subject of vaults is 
difficult to disassociate from safe 


‘deposit departments, etc., but the 


vault itself is a subject that is al- 
most too large to cover in one 
article and the safe deposit depart- 
ment will be taken up separately at 
some future time. 

There are, generally speaking, 
two kinds of vaults: vaults with 
steel linings and vaults without 
steel linings. This month’s article 
will be confined to vaults with steel 
linings. 

A vault is installed for two pur- 
poses. First, it is to provide secure 
safe keeping for the funds and se- 
curities of the bank; secondly, it is 
to impress the bank’s customers 
with a sense of security. 

The actual security of the vault 


View of vault in process of construction, set up in a factory, showing screw holes, angle tripod construction, etc. 
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View of the inside of a vault factory showing how the doors, hinges, linings, etc., are set up before they are shipped to the 


may be obtained by a number of 
means. First, by a steel lining con- 


structed in a manner that will be 
described later; next, by a sur- 
rounding of concrete, reinforced 
concrete, or brick on all sides, top 
and bottom, to guard against a 
collapse of the building crushing 
the vault, and lastly, by means of 
one of many forms of electric pro- 
tection that are imbedded in the 
concrete or arranged on the inside 
of the vault, on the inside of the 
door, or just under the skin of the 
concrete on the outside, which will 
sound an alarm if tampered with. 

Certain institutions, like the Na- 
tional City Bank in New .York, 
have the ability to turn live steam 
all around their vaults. The bank of 
England can immerse its vault in 
water and has it guarded by a 
squad of. soldiers each night. But 
these, of course, are exceptional 
conditions and do not enter into the 
considerations of the great major- 
ity of bankers. 

The electric protection referred 
to here consists of a network of 
wires imbedded 
which have very thin insulation 
or flat layers of paper like metal, 
which ‘at a very low temperature 
become ductile. A current is con- 
stantly passing through these, keep- 


in the concrete 


banks in which they are to be used. 


ing the alarm bells always in a 
state of live control. In other 
words, the current passing through 
these wires is such that it holds the 
gong from ringing, and if any heat 
be applied, or any of the wires or 
metal be broken or tampered with, 
the current is broken, thereby re- 
leasing the spring which ‘sets off 
the alarm. In some of the larger 
cities like New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, etc., central station 
alarm systems protect the bank 
vaults and give the best protection 
that can be had, based strictly upon 
the reliability of man power guard- 
ing. In the event of a warning 
indicating in any of the central 
stations that a vault has been 
touched, two representatives from 
the central office immediately go to 
the vault in question and _ investi- 
gate the trouble. Many vaults are 
equipped with~both of these types 
of electric protection. 

As to the concrete or brick protec- 
tion, hard stone concrete for very 
obvious reasons is most desirable. 
Aw~mixture of, say, one part of 
cement, two of sand and four of 
broken stone, satisfies this condi- 
tion, but not more than one-half 
part of water should be used. Con- 
crete gains its strength by the com- 
plete homogenous binding of the 


matrix with the aggregate, but this 
strength has been demonstrated to 
be a variable quantity. For in- 
stance, patented fluids exist which 
cause this joining together to be 
more successful than with plain 
water. Too much water does not 
give the best results. Again, mix- 
tures of glass slag used in the 
place of crushed stone increase this 
strength materially and form a far 
greater protection against the at- 
tack of heat upon concrete. Good | 
stone concrete when subjected to 
great heat starts cracking at ap- | 
proximately 1000° Fahr. whilst 
hydrocrete made with glass slag and 
mixed with certain patented fluids 
only demonstrates slight surface 
cracks at 1500°. The advantage of 
this is obvious, for a_ vault 
built of these materials is far bet- 
ter equipped to stand burglarious 
attack by heat such as blau gas, or 
should the building itself burn 
down it is more likely to escape 
damage than if ordinary concrete 
be used. In the event of the col- 
lapse of a building—a very unusual 
occurence, but a possibility, par- 
ticularly in the event of a confla- 
gration of a large district, like that 
at Baltimore or San Francisco— 
heavy safes fall through a building, 
going from floor to floor and finally 
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strike the security vault on the 
lowest floor. This possibility makes 
it essential that the concrete itself 
should be reinforced with metal 
bars of either laminated metal or 
I-beams, which can be imbedded in 
the concrete, not too close together 
as to destroy the adhesive strength 
of the concrete itself, but suffi- 
ciently near to effectively re- 
inforce it. 

These bars or beams should be 
turned around the sides so that the 
metal in the top, sides and bottom 
is all connected, but the lateral bars 
connecting these reinforcing rods 
should be so placed that it is impos- 
sible to get an explosive behind this 
reinforcement work and blow off 
the entire concrete side of the 
vault with one charge. In con- 
nection with the concrete attention 
should be particularly called to the 
importance of having the vault 
stand entirely on its own base, 
which base should go down to the 
foundation of the building. Only 
in very exceptional and absolutely 
unavoidable circumstances should 


the vault be carried on the steel- 


work that forms the frame of the 
general structure of the bank. 
Now for the steel vault itself: 
To be secure this must be capable of 
resisting attack no matter how di- 
rected, whether by the uninterrupted 
cracksman, the mob, the man doing 
an inside job, or any of these 
equipped with the latest scientific 
metal cutting mediums. To ac- 


Main door and vestibule, showing the door free of everything except the bolt 
frame, ready to swing in place in its vestibule. Newark, N. J 


complish this, the vault has to be 
considered under two sections, the 
door and vestibule and the general 
lining. Very, very seldom has an 
attack ever been made on the gen- 
eral lining of the vault though, of 
course, if this could be reached it 
would be far easier to get through 
than a well constructed, properly 
locked door. 

To be able to combat possible 


‘attacks the lining must first of all 


have sufficient metal in it to make 
it an exceedingly long and difficult 
undertaking. Next it should be 
constructed with materials that 
will resist burning and drilling or 
tearing with crow bars and sledge 


Circular door with lowering platform. Dallas, Texas. 
Alfred C. Bossom, Architect. 


hammers. Linings are constructed 
by two methods to achieve these 
results. First, a laminated con- 
struction; that is, a number of 
layers of metal of different qual- 
ities screwed together. The other 
method is to use extra thick plates 
of special steel, like manganese 
steel, which should contain all the 
necessary qualities within itself. 
In the laminated construction the 
vaults are built up of alternate lay- 
ers of open-hearth steel, which is 
a soft, readily drillable or cutable- 
material, and layers of five-ply 
steel. Five-ply steel is made of five 
layers of material rolled together so 
as to form one homogenous plate, 
of which the one layer is a hard 
chrome steel that will resist a drill 
even under very great pressure for 
a long time, while the next layer is 
a particularly soft open-hearth 
steel; so that should a drill get 
through the one layer it will go 
through the other very quickly and 
thus get the drill working at such 
a speed that by the time it strikes 
the next hard layer it will blunt the 
edge of the drill instantly. 

In addition to these materials to 
safeguard against drill attacks, the 
oxy-acetylene flame or the electric 
arc, a plate of metal is introduced 
which is known technically as a 
non-burnable plate. Of course, it 
is fair to state that no metal that 
has ever been made by fire will 
absolutely resist fire forever after- 
wards, but by increasing the carbon 
component in the steel and with the 
addition of copper, etc., it is found 
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Advantage of a mirror within a vault is here demonstrated. This vault 
certainly appears twice its actual size. 


that great resistance to heat can be 
obtained. The further addition of 
a certain quantity of aluminum 
helps this condition as it induces 
radiation or conductivity of heat 
through the metal; so much so, that 
the heat that is applied with the 
object Of cutting through the vault 
is radiated or spread so quickly 
that it does little damage at the 
point of impingement of the heat. 
These refinements, however, can 
be carried to such a point that the 
cost makes them prohibitive, but 
it is possible to create a plate that 
will resist the torch for a consider- 
able time. 

The author has personally drilled 
a hole through a four-inch lami- 
nated door in less than a minute, 
the door, of course, not containing 
any non-burnable material ; and has 
played the identical torch on a sheet 
of the non-burnable metal for 
twenty minutes without making 
any appreciable impression upon it. 

It is necessary that the vault 
should have:a plate of steel on the 
outside to which other metal mem- 
bers can be connected. The same 
applies to the inside. Therefore, 
the laminated plates in the steel 
vault preferably consist of one 
layer of open-hearth steel, a layer 
of torch resisting material, a layer 
of undrillable or five-ply steel and 
an inner layer of open-hearth steel. 
This is the basis of construction 
for the lining of most of the big 
bank vaults throughout the country. 


In the construction of this lining 
the angles naturally are possibilities 
of weakness. For this reason they 
should be constructed out of tripods 
of metal. In other words, the 
angle construction is made up of 
three angle irons, as it were, all 
welded together, each arm forming 
the arris for an adjacent edge of 
the vault and the plates between 
these angles extending as long as 
possible, preferably the full width 
of the vault. The bolts or screws 
that hold the plates together should 
have the heads toward the mside 
of the vault, so they cannot be 
withdrawn from the outside, but 
they should also be so arranged 
that they cannot be punched in 
from the outside. The head of 
each screw must not be in align- 
ment with any other screws in an 
inner plate of the vault to afford 
this protection. 

With manganese steel linings 
the usual method is to have an in- 
tegral plate casting extending ap- 
proximately the full width or the 
full height of the vault, and these 
plates are fixed together with metal 
dogs, which grip the plates so that 
a perfect metal to metal contact is 
produced, leaving no space in which 
explosives can be introduced. This 
metal, like the non-burnable plates 
and the non-drillable plates men- 
tioned before, has been previously 
produced by the aid of heat and 
consequently could have its protec- 
tive value reduced if subjected to 
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sufficient thermal units, but to do 
this would require far more heat 
than normally or abnormally for 
that matter would be obtainable in 
any bank building. A little heat 
applied to this steel produces a sort 
of skin hardening making ordinary 
drilling particularly difficult. 

As to the door and vestibule, 
these in addition to being the means 
of access to a vault are the mediums 
through which the impression of 
the strength of the vault is con- 
veyed to the layman. The vault 
door containing six inches of metal 
is about the minimum that can be 
relied upon to give really effective 
protection. From this point up to 
the great three-foot doors that are 
now being constructed for the 
large metropolitan institutions, the 
size has to be selected by the bank- 
er according to the degree of se- 
curity he requires, the amount of 
advertising he wishes to create and 
the amount of competition he has 
to meet. 

The door, in fact, is a thickening 
of the lining at the one point and 
is constructed of a series of layers 
of metal complying with the various 
protective requirements, all at- 
tached to one large casting of steel, 
which forms the outer shell of the 
door. To this foundation is affixed 
the bolt frames and bolts which 
lock the door into the vestibule, the 
controlling mechanism, etc. 

The selection of a square or cir- 
cular door is largely a matter of 
choice, and conditions other than 
that of security are usually the de- 
ciding factor as to which of these 
should be employed. Where great 
thickness in the door is required it 
is almost invariable that a consid- 
erable proportion, often 50 per cent., 
of the entire thickness of the door 
is made up of a fire resisting ce- 
ment, of course inside an outer 
steel shell, thereby materially re- 
ducing the weight of the door, giv- 
ing to it a certain fine insulating 
quality. What is quite convincing 
to the banker, it cuts down the ex- 
pense very materially. 

The screws holding the various 
plates of the door or the plates of 
the lining together should in no 
case be less than the thickness of 
the plates they secure for the 
threads on these screws must be of 
sufficient strength that the screws 
cannot be punched out, which would 
be the case if very thin screws were 
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used, or would allow certain of the 
covering plates to be ripped off 
easily by explosives. 

In the closing of the door into 
its vestibule it is absolutely essen- 
tial that a metal contact be ob- 
tained, so that it is impossible to 
place either fluids or explosives in 
between the door and its metal seat 
in the jamb. Formerly this was 
guarded against by means of a 
groove in the vestibule in which 
was placed a layer of usudurian 
packing, a composition like that of 
gutta percha, or very soft India 
rubber, but which does not lose its 
vitality, and in this groove and 
packing there was a corresponding 
serrated steel tongue extending all 
around the door which fit into the 
same and thus formed an impas- 
sable barrier when the door was 
closed. More frequently now the 
method is to make very long, wide 
fascias on the jambs of the doors, 
forming an absolute joint with the 
vestibule, so that this tongue and 
groove with the packing is no 
longer required. 

The door is controlled in its vesti- 
bule by means of time locks, two, 
three or four ‘movement, so that if 
any one of these individual clocks 
should break down the other 
would release the control at the 
time desired. In addition to this 
there is always a combination which 
is known to a limited number of 
the bank’s people. In the more 
modern vaults there is a periscope 
attachment to the side of the door 
frame from which this combina- 
tion is set so that no one can look 
over the shoulder of the person 
opening the door or setting the 
combination and ascertain the se- 
quence of numbers used. Even 


with these precautions sometimes a_ 


lockout takes place and it is wisdom 
on the part of a cautious banker 
even in this day of mechanical per- 
fection to provide a second means 
of access to his vault—in other 
words, an emergency door which 
consists of a smaller door of the 
same thickness as the main door. 
There is a great additional 
advantage obtained by the in- 
troduction of this small door in- 
asmuch as it allows for the effec- 
tive employment of a ventilating 
system, which is difficult where 
there is only one opening into the 
vault, though it can be arranged 
with a forced draft under the door 
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by means of a duct which can be 
placed in position every morning 
when the door is opened and taken 
away at night when the door is 
about to be closed. 

To enter the vault through the 
door it is necessary to either go up 
over a bridge which will cover the 
incline and faces of the bottom of 
the vestibule, or else to have the 
entire vault set level with the out- 
side floor, in which case there must 
be a lowering platform which has 
to be depressed to enable the door 
to be opened and then raised again 
to enable passage to be made into 
the vault. Unless these lowering 
platforms are carefully made, they 
can be a source of continual 
trouble, though if care is exercised 
they are an advantage. 

In finishing the interior of a 
vault, considerable attractiveness 
can be added by the introduction of 
mirrors upon the wall surfaces 
where there are no safe deposit 
boxes, money chests, lockups, etc. 
Upon entering the vault it gives the 
appearance of great size which is 
always impressive and it throws 
back the light in a manner that 
creates the atmosphere of strength. 

For the exterior visible covering 
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of the vault, and for the interior 
visible covering no material has 
yet been devised that gives a finer 
tone than that of sheet steel ap- 
plied in thin plates, but in damp 
climates this requires constant and 
considerable attention to prevent 
rusting. 

The vault of a bank may have in- 
numerable variations, but broadly 
speaking the construction here out- 
lined covers all the real essentials. 

There is no mystery about the 
construction of a bank vault. It is 
the application of sound, logical, 
constructional principles coupled 
with the use of the very best avail- 
able material put together with the 
utmost mechanical perfection, but 
to obtain the execution of these 
simple fundamentals requires con- 
stant supervision, care and caution; 
for the maximum strength of a 
vault is its weakest part and once it 
is built into the bank, this weak- 
ness cannot be detected until some 
cracksman demonstrates it for us. 

[As the November issue of the 
JourNAL will be devoted exclusively to 
reporting the proceedings of the Forty- 
sixth Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, Mr. Bossom’s 


next article will appear in December.— 
Editor.] 


The Subway Roar 


By GEORGE E. ALLEN 


Dedicated to Guy E. Bowerman on his 
removal from the sunshine and flowers of 
Idaho to the shadows and racket of New 
York. 


The peals of cathedral organs, 
And the grandest of opera strains, 

Have nought in the way of sharps and flats 
On the roar of subway trains. 


Let lovers of classical music 
In heavens of ecstasy soar; 

The Metropolitan anthem is 
The rhythmical subway roar. 


Birds may sing in the mountains, 
And sea waves break on the shore; 
The noise they make is commonplace © 
Compared with the subway roar. 


= 


The Insuring of Bank Deposits 


President 


T the last session of the Min- 
nesota legislature in 1919, a 
bill was introduced for the 
state guarantee of all state 

bank deposits. In consequence, a 
question has arisen as to the feasi- 
bility of surety companies entering 
the field of insuring bank deposits— 
that is, the insuring of all the de- 
posits of all the state banks within 
a state. 

This matter has been given con- 
sideration and the opinion seems to 
be general that the field for bank 
depository bonding business is al- 
most exclusively confined to public 
_deposits and to insurance and fra- 
ternal society deposits, the reason 
being that if all of the banks were 
compelled to insure their deposits, 
the stronger banks and trust com- 
panies would be compelled to pay 
out large sums of money without re- 
ceiving any benefits as the guar- 
antee of deposits by such institu- 
tions would not attract depositors. 
The weaker banks would be placed 
upon a par with the stronger banks, 
which would result, in a way, in 
placing a premium upon inefficient 
management. 

At present, premium rates must 
be fixed on the average experience 
of those who pay premiums. The 
average bank which pays premiums 
to surety companies for depository 
bonds represents a very different 
and much lower average than the 
average of all bank deposits. As 
stated, the field for bank depository 
bonding business is almost exclu- 
sively confined to public deposits, 
which deposits are generally 
awarded to the banks which offer to 
pay the highest rate of interest. 
The strength or safety of the bank 
itself is not a factor in the selection 
of a depository of public funds, be- 
cause the funds are protected by 
depository bonds. Therefore, it is 
often true that public deposits are 


attracted to a weaker class of banks, * 


because in their competition for 
business, these banks will bid higher 
for public funds than the stronger 
banks. 


By Wm. B. Joyce 


National Surety 


In this connection, however, the 
average on the class of banks whose 
depository business is offered surety 
companies is better than the class 
average by reason of the surety 
companies’ rejecting the unsatisfac- 
tory applicants. This selection by 
surety companies cannot avail to im- 
prove the class of business offered ; 
it does improve the business ac- 
cepted. 

A universal compulsory guaran- 
tee of all bank deposits makes every 
little bank as strong as the strong- 
est, and the strength and soundness 
of a bank which has heretofore been 
a potent factor in attracting deposits 
will no longer avail. It takes away 
the incentive to increase capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits, as at 
present. Under such a system, the 
chief attraction to depositors will be 
the interest which the bank will pay 
on deposits and the borrowing ac- 
commodations which such deposit- 
ors can obtain. In time, this will 
attract deposits from the largest and 
strongest banks to their more active 
and more liberal competitors. This 
is manifestly unjust to the large, 
well-managed, conservative banks 
and the premiums which the large 
banks would pay for such guaran- 
tees would be an expense without 
any compensation benefit. 


Company, New York 


If a guarantee of private deposits 
of all banks by surety companies 
could be brought about, it would 
doubtlessly be a fine thing for de- 
positors. The surety companies, 
particularly the old, well-established 
ones, would exercise care in the 
selection of their risks which would 
have a very beneficial effect upon 
untried and inefficient bankers. 

If this were done, we believe that 
a rate very much lower than current 
rates would suffice to pay depositors 
of insolvent banks and leave a fair 
margin to the surety companies, but 
as stated in my second paragraph, 
the general opinion seems to be that 
the field for bank depository bond- 
ing business is limited to public in- 
surance company and fraternal 
society deposits. 

If a law should be passed requir- 
ing all of the state banks and trust 
companies to insure their deposits, 
we would be glad to consider such 
policies assuming that we could get 
other surety companies to join us 
and thus distribute the hazard. If, 
however, such a law be not passed, 
it seems to us that only the weak 
banks would want such protection 
for its depositors which would re- 
sult in an abnormally high loss ratio. 
Our bonds would be drawn so as to 
cover ultimate losses only. 


Use of Checks Urged as Cure for Crime Wave 


J H. TREGOE, Secretary-Treas- 
* urer of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, declares that 
checks should be used as the réal 
currency of the United States. 
“One way to check the crime 
wave is for people to pay their bills 
by check instead of keeping 
currency outside the banks. The 
Banking and Currency Executive 
Committee of the Association has 
expressed the opinion that every ef- 
fort should be made to have checks 
become more completely the na- 
tion’s real currency ; the circulation 
of currency for the payment of ac- 
counts, when checks would be safer 
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and more adaptable, is unwise and 
unsafe. Every business man should 
have a bank account and pay 
bills by check. The accounts of 
individuals should also be paid 
by check and the use of currency 
restricted. The hoarding of cur- 
rency is also unsafe. By getting that 
hoarding out of its secret places and 
into the banks, by everyone carry- 
ing but little currency in their pock- 
ets and using the check book as rec- 
ommended, we can quickly cure one 
of our present problems and prob- 


-ably reduce the crime wave that has 


currency for its chief attack.” 
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3} Changes Among Bank Officers 


changes in institutions which 

are members of the Ameri- 

can Bankers Association, re- 
ported to the JouRNAL from August 
26 to September 25, inclusive. Mem- 
bers will confer a favor by notify- 
ing this department immediately of 
any changes. Publication will be 
made only on receipt of informa- 
tion direct from members. 


is a list of 


CALIFORNIA 


Calipatria — C. T. McKeehan 
elected cashier and manager First 
National Bank; R. N. Wansley, 
assistant cashier. 

Elsinore—L. T. Horton elected 
president Consolidated Bank of 
Elsinore to succeed H. A. Dahl. 


COLORADO 


Fowler —H. W. Fox elected 
president Fowler State Bank to 
succeed B. B. Basore, resigned. 

Sterling—E. M. Kelsey elected 
president First National Bank to 
succeed George A. Henderson, re- 
signed; A. L. Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent and F. D. Weidenhamer, 
cashier. 


CONNECTICUT 


Ansonia — S. W. Smith elected 
vice-president Savings Bank of An- 
sonia, to succeed Samuel G. Red- 
shaw, resigned. 

Stamford — Alfred W. Dater 
elected vice-president Stamford 
Savings Bank to succeed C. O. 
Miller, deceased. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—Miss Ethel P. Brig- 
ham elected assistant cashier Na- 
tional Barik of the Republic. 


INDIANA 


Clinton — John Giovanini, for- 
merly assistant cashier Ninth 
Street State Bank, elected cashier 
to succeed H. H. Eggleston, re- 
signed; Russell Daugherty now 
assistant cashier. 

Princeton — Stuart T. Fisher, 
formerly vice-president and cashier 
Peoples American National Bank, 
now vice-president. John W. 
Yochum, formerly assistant cashier, 
elected cashier; Clarence M. Law- 
Tence, assisant cashier. 


IOWA 
Grundy Center—W. R. Finlay- 
son, formerly cashier Villisca Na- 
tional Bank of Villisca, elected 
president First National Bank to 
succeed R. M. Finlayson. Walter 
C. Morrison, formerly assistant 


cashier, elected cashier to succeed 
James J. Dalgleish. 


KENTUCKY 


Fleming—U. H. Sledd elected 
assistant cashier The Bank of Mc- 
Roberts, to succeed H. H. Shanks, 
resigned. 


MAINE 


Waterville—Dr. George G. Averill 
elected president Peoples National 
Bank to succed John N. Webber, 
resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston—Carlos W. Tyler elected 
assistant cashier Citizens National 
Bank. 

Chelsa—S. Arthur Shaw elected 
vice-president National City Bank. 

East Bridgewater — Correction. 
Edward S. Whitmarsh elected 
treasurer Brigewater Trust Com- 
pany, to succeed Samuel Norton, 
resigned. Erroneously reported 
East Bridgewater Savings Bank. 


MINNESOTA 


Morris — L. H. Ickler, for- 
merly vice-president Citizens Bank, 
elected to succeed T. Thorson, de- 
ceased; C. F. Raiter now vice- 
president. 

Sauk Centre—F. W. Sprague, 
formerly cashier First National 
Bank, elected active vice-president ; 
C. W. Goodsell now cashier, C. S. 
Bjone assistant cashier. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Columbus — Judge 

elected vice-president 
National Bank. 


Li: ‘Marx 
Columbus 


NEBRASKA 


Dix—R. A. Babcock elected 
president Farmers State Bank; 
George A. Roberts and A, R. 
Roberts elected vice-presidents ; W. 
A. Letton, cashier. 

Randolph—F. S. Stegge elected 
vice-president First National Bank; 
E. A. Hoffman, cashier. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord—Gen. Harry H. Dudley 
elected president Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank to succeed Benjamin A. 
Kimball, deceased; Harold E. Hil- 
ton, assistant cashier. 


NEW JERSEY 
Penns Grove—Asa G. Justice 
elected cashier Peoples Bank of 
Penns Grove to succeed Orville 
Parker, resigned. 
Wildwood—Heber Crane elected 
president Wildwood Title & Trust 
Company to succeed Philip P. 
Baker, deceased. 
NEW YQRK 
Sidney—John H. Curtis elected 
president Sidney National Bank to 
succeed James L. Clark, deceased. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Wilmington — Milton Calder 
elected vice-president American 
Bank & Trust Company, to suc- 


‘ceed Robert L. Henley, resigned; 


S. D. Pitman appointed assistant 
cashier. 

OHIO 
Cincinnati—Casper H. Rowe, 
vice-president Fifth-Third Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati, resigned. 
Zanesville—H. A. Sharpe elected 
vice-president Old Citizens Na- 
tional Bank to succeed Capt. Joseph 
Shaw, deceased. 


OKLAHOMA 
Holdenville—— J. T. Harmon 
elected vice-president American 
National Bank to succeed N. E. 

Templeman, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Newberry — S. R. McKean 
elected president Bank of Newberry 
to succeed Dr. G. Franklin Bell, 
deceased. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Spartanburg—Thomas H. Daniel 
elected cashier Bank of Commerce. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Arlington—A. A. Royhl, . for- 
merly cashier First National Bank, 
elected president to succeed William 
P. Allen, resigned; F. A. Car- 
penter, formerly assistant cashier, 
elected vice-president; William 
Habel, formerly assistant cashier, 
now cashier. 
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TEN NESSEE 

La Follette — L. I. Mauney 
elected cashier National Bank of 
La Follette to succeed G. B. 
Gallaher, resigned. 

La Follette—G. B. Gallaher 
elected active vice-president Peoples 
Bank. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Beckley—Thomas H. Wickham, 
E. M. Payne and G. W. Warren 


elected vice-presidents Bank of 
Raleigh; R. M. French elected 
cashier to succeed G. W. Warren; 
K. S. Coleman appointed assistant 
cashier. 


WISCONSIN 


Almond — George G. Crowell 
elected cashier Portage County 
Bank to succeed W. A. Webster, 
deceased. 

Galesville—Lloyd E. Sanderson 
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elected cashier Farmers & Mer. 
chants State Bank. 
Madison—W. D. Curtis elected 
vice-president First National Bank. 
Sheboygan Falls—Asher Leavens 
elected cashier Falls Bank to suc. 
ceed O. T. Ballschmider, resigned, | 


WYOMING 


Sheridan—C. R. Massey elected 
president Bank of Commerce to 
succeed B. F. Perkins, resigned. 


New Banks Organized 


ALABAMA 


Georgiana—Bank of Georgiana. Capi- 
tal, $25,000. President, John C. Mc- 
Sree: ‘cashier, J. H. Morgan. 
Vincent—Citizens State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $11,200. President, J. F. McGraw; 
cashier, J. W. Curry. 
ARKANSAS 


Almyra—Rice Planters Bank. Capital, 
$20,000. President, H. D. Sebree; cash- 
ier, Roy Hammond. 

Grady—Citizens Bank. Capital, $25,- 
000. President, J. T. Lovett. 

Hartford—Citizens State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $25,000. President, G. K. Dixon. 

Hartford—Farmers & Miners National 
Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, I. H. 
Hakdimen; cashier, David Moore. 

Lincoln—First National Bank. Capi- 
tal, $25,000. President, P. L. Hathcock; 
cashier, L. E. Nabers. 

CALIFORNIA 


Anaheim — Golden State National 
Bank (Conversion The Golden State 
Bank). Capital, $75,000. President, 
Adolph Thomas; cashier, E. E. Smith. 

La Habra — First National Bank 
-(Conversion The First Bank). Capital, 
50,000. President, William L. York; 
cashier, James H. Walkor. 

Patterson—Commercial Bank. 

San Jose — Growers Bank. Capital, 

COLORADO 

Kim—Farmers State Bank. Capital, 
$15,000. President, John McArthur; 
cashier, A. J. Werner. 

Lafayette—Farmers State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $15,000. President, W. L. McCaslin; 
cashier, F. A. Bullock. 

FLORIDA 

Haines City — Growers Commercial 
Bank. Capital, $30,000. President, Thos. 
H. Atkinson; cashier, Robert H. Prim. 

Sneads—Planters Bank. Capital, $15,- 
000. President, James N. Wilson; cash- 
ier, Robert R. Carpenter. 

GEORGIA 

Cedartown — Liberty National Bank. 
Capital, $100,000. President, W. M. Sas- 
ser; cashier, N. E. Bowden. 

Girard—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
Capital, $20,000. President, J. F. Odom; 
cashier, James L. Burt. 

IDAHO 


Nampa—Nampa National Bank. Capi- 


tal, $100,000. President E. Smallwood; 
cashier, Clayton C. Reed. 


ILLINOIS 


Bingham—Bingham State Bank. Capi- 
tal, $25,000. President, W. J. Isbell; 
cashier, Homer Donaldson. 

Bloomingdale—Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. Capital, $25,000. President, 
Charles H. Canode; cashier, Frederick 
W. Kobusch. 

Chicago — Fidelity Trust & Savings 
Bank. Capital, $400,000. President, 
E. C. Hart; cashier, John A. Nylin. 

Sidney—Winston State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, Miller Winston; 
cashier, H. W. Winston. 

Springfield—North Side State Bank. 
Capital, $100,000. President, James W. 
Jefferson; cashier, Roy Z. McKown. 


INDIANA 
Crothersville — Crothersville State 
Bank. Capital, $30,000. President, A. 
May; cashier, C. W. Keach. 
IOWA 
Algona—Farmers State Bank. Cash- 
ier, C. J. Neuman. 


North Washington—Farmers Savings 


Bank. Capital, $25,000. 
KANSAS 
Harveyville—First National Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, J. W. Wo- 
mer; cashier, C. H. Houseworth. 
Penalosa—Farmers National Bank. 
(Succeeds the Farmers Bank of Pena- 
losa.) Capital, $25,000. President, S. C. 
Kelman; cashier, H. S. Ludwig. * 
KENTUCKY 
Uazard—Hazard Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Capital, $50,000. 
Manchester—First State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $20,000. 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria — Alexandria Bank & 
Trust Company. President, J. E. Mc- 
Adams; vice-president and cashier, V. 
V. Lamkin. 
Hahnville—Bank of St. Charles. Cap- 
ital, “$18,000. President, C. E. Alex- 


_ ander; cashier, Layons Gassen. 


Lambert—Bank of Lambert. Presi- 
dent, A. B. Sheldon; cashier, E. H. 
Carnes. 

Opelousas—Parish Bank & Trust 
Company. Capital, $50,000. Presi- 
dent, Oscar Mistric; cashier, Kelley 
Andurs. 


Sarpy—Farmers & Mechanics Bank. 
Capital, $30,000. President, A. Las- 
seigne; vice-president, Chas. E. Smith, 

MICHIGAN 


Port Huron—South Park 
Commercial & Savings Bank. 


Federal 


MINNESOTA 
Averill—Averill State Bank. Capital, 
2,000. 


Duluth—First State Bank. 
$25,000. 


Capital, 


Hampton — Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. Capital, $15,000. President, 
Charles. Doffing; cashier, H. G. Gregen. 

Rabey—Farmers State Bank. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City—East Side State Bank. 
President, J. V. Beenam; cashier, E. M. 
Goulding. 
Bank. 


Morehouse—Peoples Capital, 


‘$25,000. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Carthage—Carthage Bank. Capital, 
$50,000. President, J. L. McMillan; 
vice-president, N. F. Wallace. 


NEBRASKA 
Mascot—Farmers State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $10,000. President, F. P. Bloom; 
cashier, R. E. Miller. 
Minatare—Farmers State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $20,000. President, H. T. Johnson; 
cashier, F. O. Hershman. 
Omaha—Peters National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $200,000. President, M. D. Cam- 
eron; cashier, E. L. Lindquest. 
South. Sioux City—First National 
Bank. “ Capital, $25,000. President, J. 
M. King; cashier, F. W. Kanman. 


NEW MEXICO 
Clayton—Farmers & Stockmens Bank. 
Capital, $75,000. President, A. J. Van 
Cleave; cashier, D. W. Priestley. 
Mountainair — Citizens State Bank. 
Capital, $25,000. President, O. M. Lan- 
caster; cashier, John W. Prowse, Jr. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo—Merchants National Bank. 
Capital, $400,000.- President, Raymond 
E. Winfield; cashier, M. L. Baxter. 

Huntington Sta- 
tion Bank. Capital, $25,000 
— of Theresa. 


Capital, 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Biscoe—Biscoe Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. Capital, $10,000. 

Gastonia— Peoples Bank. 
$25,000. 

Gatesville—Planters 
Capital, $20,000. 

Peachland—Bank of Peachland. Cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

Pinetown—Bank of Pinetown. 
ital, $100,000. 

Stanfield—Bank of Stanfield. Capital, 
$50,000. 


Capital, 


Savings Bank. 


Cap- 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Hamberg—Security Bank. Capital, 

$15,000. President, J. E. Johnson; cash- 
ier, K. H. Buechler. 


OHIO 


Cleveland—Washington Savings Bank. 
Capital, $100,000. President, S. J. Olsy- 
tynski; secretary-treasurer, James J. 
Ratagezah. 

Marion—National City Bank & Trust 
Company. (Succeeds the City Na- 
tional Bank.) Capital, $300,000. Pres- 
ident, D. R. Crissinger; cashier, D. H. 
Lincoln. 

Miamisburg—Miami Valley Savings 
Bank. Capital, $50,000. President, Chas. 
F. Eck; cashier, F. W. Rosnagle. 

Steubenville— Morelli State Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, Vincent A. 
Morelli; cashier, Frank Meta. 

OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville—Central National Bank. 
Capital, $100,000. President, J. L. Over- 
lees; cashier, H. D. Cannon. 

Floris—Oklahoma State Bank. Presi- 
dent, W. E. Hooker; cashier, F. J. Co- 
beldick. 

Paden—First National Bank. Capital, 
$25,000. President, C. M. Seran; cashier, 
T. C. Hatcher. 

Selman, Charleston P. O.—Selman 
State Bank. Capital, $10,000. President, 
J. O. Selman; cashier, L. A. Buck. 


OREGON 
Carver—Carver State Bank. Capital, 


$15,000. 
Scotts Mills—State Bank of Scotts 
Mills. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Volant—First National Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, Hiram J. Col- 
lins; cashier, W. K. Robinson. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gaffney — Carolina Bank & Trust 
Company. Capital, $150,000. President, 
T. T. Griffith; cashier, P. D. Mazyck. 

Greelyville—Farmers Bank. Capital, 
$30,000. President, J. F. Hazeldon; 
cashier, C. H. Rehberg. 

Hartsville — Merchants & Planters 
Bank. Capital, $100,000. President, F. 
E. Hinnant; cashier, A. C. Renfrow. 

Jefferson—Farmers Bank. Capital, 
25,000. President, C. C. Douglas; 
cashier, J. H. Douglas. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


Eureka—Guarantee State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. 

Hosmer—Farmers State Bank. Presi- 
dent, John Haeter; cashier, Arthur J. 
Haeter. 

TENNESSEE 


Athens — Farmers Bank. 


Capital, 


. depositor. 


Braxton—Bank of Braxton. Capital, 
$11,000. 

Johnson City— Tennessee National 
Bank. Capital, $200,000. President, 
Adam B. Crouch; cashier, L. R. Driver. 

Unionville—Unionville Banking Com- 
pany. Capital, $12,500. 


TEXAS 


Crystal Falls—First Guaranty State 
Bank. 

Damon—Guaranty State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $20,000. President, J. L. Bryan; 
cashier, W. P. Mulcahy. 

Lohn—Lohn State Bank. Capital, 
$30,000. President, J. K. Shelton; 
cashier, W. F. Roberts, Jr. 

Mathis—First National Bank. (Suc- 
ceeds the Bank of Mathis.) Capital, 
$25,000. President, John S. Wagnon; 
cashier, M. L. Paden. 

Mont Belvieu—Guaranty State Bank. 
Capital, $20,000. President, D. K. Col- 
lier; cashier, R. S. Gillespie. 

Rising Star—Guaranty State Bank. 

Roscoe—Farmers State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, S. F. Neeley; 
cashier, S. P. Smith. 

Thomas—First State Bank. 
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VIRGINIA 


Natural Bridge—Rockbridge County 
Bank. President, W. B. McNair; vice- 
president, W. L. Burks. 

Wolftown — Farmers State Bank. 
Capital, $30,000. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—Metropolitan National Bank 

(Conversion of Metropolitan Bank). 
Capital, $300,000. President, H. C. 
Henry; cashier, G. C. Morrill. 


WISCONSIN 


Cadott—Farmers & Merchants Ex- 
change Bank. Capital, $15,000. Presi- 
dent, Joe Caney; cashier, R. J. Schatz. 

Gleason—Gleason State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $15,000. President, Dr. Wm. H. 
Bayer; cashier, John King. 

Kimberly—Kimberly State Bank. Cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, R. S. Powell; 
cashier, I. C. Clark. 

Ladysmith—Pioneer National Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, C. K. Elling- 
son; cashier, G. O. Vig. 

Milwaukee—Layton Park State Bank. 
Capital, $50,000. President, M. H. 
Traub; vice-president, Dr. H. Gramling. 


Industrial Savings Banking 


N line with the article on “In- 
dustrial Savings Banking” which 
appeared in the September Jour- 


NAL, we present herewith the re- 
sults of a plan as it evolved in a 
Southern mill town. It shows the 
advantage of safeguarding and 
using the savings of employees 
according to the principles of sound 
banking. 

J. R. Westmoreland, manager of 
the Pacolet (S. C.) Mills and presi- 
dent of the Employees Savings 
Bank, under date of September 18 
writes to Secretary L. D. Wood- 
worth of the Savings Bank Section 
as follows: 


“The history of the Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
dates from 1882. In 1917 we made an 
analysis of the savings of the employees 
for the period of 35 years and we found 
that our employees had on deposit with 
the company $27,225.22, representing 200 
depositors, an average of $136.13 per 
We had 359 families in the 
village representing 1974 people. We 
decided from the figures that the thrift 
end of our business had been neglected 
and from a standpoint of a contented 
people that a bank account would be a 
great asset. On March 15, 1917, we 
opened the Employees Savings Bank 
with the above-named prospects for a 
business. 

“The following is a statement of our 
bank: 


Loans and Discounts $180,178.90 
Cash and Due from Banks.. 88,783.99 


Total Resources.......... $268,962.89 


Capital Stock 
Surplus and Profits 
Deposits 


Total Liabilities 


“This statement represents 1028 ac- 
counts averaging $245.39, 2.9 depositors 
per family, and $702.68 per family. 
More than every other (1.9) man, wo- 
man and child in the village has a bank 
account. 

“The capital stock of the bank is di- 
vided into 500 shares of $10 each and 
is owned by employees. The officers 
and directors are employees. The aver- 
age number of shares owned is 12. The 
stock cannot be bought for less than $40 
per share. 

“We have stimulated saving by con- 
stant propaganda on the subject by talks 
on banking and the value of savin 
by the president at picture shows an 
keeping the matter constantly before 
the minds of the employees with the 
propaganda on the backs of the pay 
tickets. This is done with a rubber 
stamp and is not kept on the ticket long 
enough to become stale. We are con- 
stantly changing so as to keep the mat- 
ter alive. 

“After the spirit of saving and the 
confidence in the bank and its manage- 
ment are established the situation will 
take care of itself and will continue to 
grow with the proper oversight with the 
view of keeping alert to any weak places 
that might develop. 

“We are paying now 414% on checking 
accounts and 5% on six months certi- 
ficates.” 
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Legal Department 


Thomas B. Paton 


General Counsel 


Acceptance Agency of National Bank 


HE following ruling made by 

the Comptroller of the Cur- 

rency under date of July 16, 

1920, in response to a re- 

quest from the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, is published 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for 


August, 1920: 


Receipt is acknowledged of your letter’ 


of July 16, which raises the question of 
the right of a national bank located in 
California to appoint an agent in New 
York to accept in behalf of the bank 
drafts drawn on it payable in New York 
and to pay such drafts out of the funds 
deposited in New York under the con- 
trol of the agent. 

You state as this is a matter within 


the jurisdiction of my office you would 
like to be advised as to the answer 


which shall be made. 


Frequent requests have been received 
from national banking associations to 
establish agencies for the transaction of 
a part of their business at points other 


than the banking house, and it has been 
the uniform practice of the office to de- 
cline approving such requests. 

In December, 1919, a national bank 
in New York requested to be authorized 
to establish an agency in that city to 
receive deposits from its customers and 
accompanied the request with a brief of 
counsel insisting that the establishment 
of such an agency would not be in viola- 


‘tion of the National Bank Act. 


Notwithstanding previous rulings of 
the office, in view of the urgent request 
of the bank and of its counsel, the mat- 
ter was referred to the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, and under date of December 
9, 1919, an opinion was received from 
him stating that such action would be 
in violation of the National Bank Act, 
and that the request of the bank could 
not be approved without legislative sanc- 


tion. 


Section 5190, U. S. R. S., provides 


\ in part that “the usual business of each 


national banking association shall be 
transacted at an office or banking house 
located in the place specified in its or- 
ganization certificate.” This has been 


construed by the Attorney General and 
by the Solicitor of the Treasury to 
mean one place or house. 


It would perhaps not be questioned 
that accepting and paying drafts is a 
part of the usual business of a national 
bank, and it has been held in the case 
of Armstrong v. Second National Bank 
(38 Fed., 883) that an arrangement by 
the bank to provide for the cashing of 
checks drawn upon it at any other place 
than its office or banking house would 
be in violation of section 5190. 


The same rule would seem to apply 
to the payment of drafts as to the pay- 
ment of checks. 

It is also my opinion that it would be 
bad policy on the part of a bank to 
authorize the accepting of drafts drawn 
upon it by an agent authorized by power 
of attorney who is not an officer of 


the bank. 

For these reasons I am of opinion 
that the request of the California bank 
should not be approved, and if approved 


would be in violation of section 5190, 
GS. R: &. 


Depositor’s Duty of Verification 


sa HE decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals in Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. v. Na- 

tional Bank of Commerce, 
which is digested elsewhere in this 
number is worthy of especial atten- 
tion as amplifying the degree of 
duty and responsibility entailed 
upon a depositor in the examina- 


Opinions 


PROTEST OF CHECK DIS- 
HONORED ON SATURDAY 


Under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act a check may be presented 
Saturday forenoon and if dishon- 
ored protest must be made on the 
day of dishonor—But under a 
Pennsylvania statute passed in 1911, 
while a check may be presented 
Saturday forenoon, for the purpose 
of protesting any check which shall 


tion of returned vouchers and the 
prompt detection and notification 
of forgeries not only of signatures, 
but of indorsements. Ordinarily 
where a bank pays a check upon a 
forgery of the payee’s indorsement 
the payment is not chargeable be- 
cause the depositor is under no 
duty to examine indorsements to 


of the General 


not have been paid before twelve 
o'clock, demand for payment and 
notice of protest shall not be made 
and given until the next succeeding 
business day. 


From™~ Pennsylvania—The Pennsyl- 
vania Act of February 16, 1911, Pam- 
phlet Laws, page 3, provides, among 
other things, as follows: “except checks, 
drafts, bills of exchange, and promis- 
sory notes, payable at sight or on de- 
mand, which would otherwise be pay- 
able on any half holiday Saturday, 
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detect forgeries; but in the present 
case the rule is modified so that if 
the depositor has on file the genuine 
signatures of payees from which it 
can make a comparison and it fails 
to do so it is for a jury to decide 
whether or not it exercises due dili- 
gence in the premises. 


Counsel 


shall be deemed to be payable at or 
before twelve o’clock noon of such holi- 
day; Provided, however, that for the 
purpose of protesting or otherwise 
holding liable any party to any bill of 
exchange, check, draft, or promissory 
note, and which shall not have been paid 
before twelve o’clock noon of any Satur- 
day designated a half holiday, as afore- 
said, a demand for acceptance or pay- 
ment thereof shall not be made, and 
notice of protest or dishonor thereof 
shall not be given, until the next suc- 
ceeding secular or business day.” 

In view of the provision of this Act 


a 
. 


October, 1920 


we should be pleased to have your 
valued opinion on the following propo- 
sition: Where a check is presented for 
payment on a Saturday before twelve 
o'clock noon and payment thereof is 
refused, should the check be protested 
on Saturday or on the next succeeding 
secular or business day? 


By Act of June 18, 1895, Section 
2, the legislature of Pennsylvania 
enacted that 


“Notes, drafts, bills of exchange, 
checks or other paper falling due on 
Sunday, or a legal holiday, or day ob- 
served as such, or any half holiday, 
shall be deemed to be due on the next 
secular business day thereafter, provided 
that all such notes, bills of exchange, 
drafts, checks, etc., shall not be pro- 
tested on any Saturday but must be 
protested on the next secular or business 
day.” 


The above act, which evinces a 
legislative intent that checks shall 


not be protested on Saturday, 
would seem to have been almost, if 
not entirely, repealed by the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act, enacted in 
1901, which provides : 

Sec. 94. Every negotiable instrument 
is payable at the time fixed therein 
without grace. When the day of ma- 
turity falls upon Sunday or a holiday 
the instrument is payable on the next 
succeeding business day. Instruments 
falling due on Saturday are to be pre- 
sented for payment on the next suc- 
ceeding business day except that instru- 
ments payable on demand may, at the 
option of the holder, be presented for 
payment before twelve o’clock noon on 
Saturday, when that entire day is not 
a holiday. 

Sec. 92. The instrument is dishon- 
ored by non-payment when it is duly 
presented for payment and payment is 
refused or cannot be obtained. 

Sec. 172. When a bill is protested 
such protest must be made on the day 
of dishonor, unless delay is excused as 
herein provided. 


According to the above provi- 
sions of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act a check may be presented for 
payment before twelve o’clock noon 
on a Saturday and refusal of pay- 
ment will constitute a dishonor on 
that day, in which event protest 
must be made on the day of dis- 
honor. 

The question is whether the later 
act of February 16, 1911, to which 
you refer changes the rule of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act with 
reference to the protest of a check 
refused payment on a Saturday. 

The act of February 16, 1911, 
designating certain days as holidays 
and making Saturday from twelve 
noon till twelve midnight a half 
holiday, provides that all paper 
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otherwise presentable for accept- 
ance or payment on any of said 
days shall be presentable on the 
secular or business day next suc- 
ceeding, except that checks, etc., 
payable at sight or on demand other- 
wise payable on any half-holiday 
Saturday, are deemed to be payable 
at or before twelve o’clock noon on 
that day; with a proviso that for 
the purpose of protesting or other- 
wise holding liable any party to any 
check, etc., which shall not have 
been paid before twelve o’clock 
noon on any Saturday designated 
as a half holiday, demand for pay- 
ment shall not be made and notice 
of protest or dishonor shall not be 
given until the next succeeding sec- 
ular or business day. 

In the above act of February 16, 
1911, the legislature seems to have 
caused confusion by inserting in the 
Holiday Act rules as to time of pre- 
sentment for payment, protest, etc., 
already regulated by the Negotiable 
Instruments Act; but so far as in- 
consistent the later act must be 
deemed to govern. 

Under this later act of 1911, con- 
fining this inquiry to checks, a check 
which is an instrument payable on 
demand and which is otherwise pay- 
able on any half-holiday Saturday, 
is deemed payable at or before 
twelve o’clock noon on that day. In 
other words, a check can be pre- 
sented for payment before twelve 
o’clock. But if refused payment, 
under the proviso to the act of 1911, 
for the purpose of. protesting or 
otherwise holding liable any party 
to the check which: shall not have 
been paid before twelve o’clock, de- 
mand for payment shall not be made 
and notice of protest or dishonor 
shall not be given until the next suc- 
ceeding secular or business day. 
This would seem to evince the latest 
legislative intent that a check shall 
not be protested on Saturday, but if 
refused payment when presented 
Saturday morning, there must be 
another demand of payment on 
Monday and if then refused protest 
must then be made and notice of 
protest or dishonor given. 

In 1917 the legislature passed a 
law (No. 351, Laws of 1917) pro- 
viding that, “Nothing in any law 
of this Commonwealth shall, in any 
manner whatsoever, affect the va- 
lidity of or render void or voidable 
the payment, certification, accept- 
ance of a check or other negotiable 
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instrument, or any other transac- 
tion by a bank or trust company in 
this state, because done or per- 
formed or transacted on any Satur- 
day between twelve o’clock noon 
and midnight; provided such pay- 
ment, certification, acceptance or 
other transaction would be valid if 
done or performed on or before 
twelve o’clock noon on Saturday” ; 
with a further provision leaving it 
optional with a bank to keep open 
and do business or not on Saturday 
afternoon. 

The intent of the act of 1917 is 
to permit a bank, if it chooses, to 
keep open on Saturday afternoon 
and pay or certify checks and do 
other banking business after twelve 
o’clock; but while it. validates the 
payment of a check or any other 
transaction on Saturday afternoon 
which would be valid.if done before 
twelve o’clock it does not, we think, 
change the legal effect of the act of 
1911 that for the purpose of pro- 
testing checks which have not been 
paid before twelve o’clock, demand 
for payment shall not be made and 


notice of dishonor shall not be given 


until the next succeeding business 
day; and it would seem, therefore, 
in the case stated by you, where a 
check is presented and refused Sat- 
urday forenoon, for the purpose of 
protesting, demand of payment shall 
not be made and notice of protest 
given until Monday, from which it 
necessarily follows that it cannot be 
protested until Monday. 


LIABILITY OF JOINT 
MAKERS OF NOTE 


Where a note containing power 
of attorney for confession of judg- 
ment is executed by A and B 
jointly to a bank which, after ma- 
turity, assigns the note to B for 
a valuable consideration, the note 
is extinguished by payment, as a 
joint maker cannot purchase or ac- 
quire title to the instrument, hence 
B cannot sue A on the note nor 
enter up judgment by confession, 
but his right against A is limited 
to an action for contribution— 
Where B is surety for A, question 
considered whether he is subrogated 
to payee’s remedies on note. 

From Ohio—We enclose herewith an 
exact copy of note with indorsements 
thereon for your inspection and exam- 


ination. (Note enclosed is a joint note 
made by A and B to order of bank and 
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contains clause authorizing confession 
of judgment against both or either 
maker in favor of the holder. It bears 
an indorsement dated four days after 
its maturity signed by the payee bank 
which reads: “For a valuable considera- 
tion we hereby sell and assign the 
within note without recourse to B.”) 
Can B secure and maintain a judg- 
ment by confession against his joint 
maker, A? 

The note in question is a joint 
promise to pay, signed by A and B, 
and it bears an indorsement by the 
payee bank dated four days after 
maturity, assigning the note for a 
valuable consideration without re- 
course to B. The question is 
whether B can enter up judgment 
upon the note by confession against 
his joint maker, A. 

Under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act a negotiable instrument 
is discharged ‘when the principal 
debtor becomes the holder of the 
instrument at or after maturity in 
his own right.” 

It has been held that the assign- 
ment of a note to, one of several 
joint makers extinguishes it, but he 
has a right of action against the 
other or others for contribution. 
Exchange National Bank v. Chap- 
line, 158 S. W. (Ark.) 151; Stevens 
v. Hannan, 49 N. W. (Mich.) 874. 

“The joint maker of a note can- 
not purchase it and an assignment 
to him will not pass title but only 
the right to contribution for its 
payment.” (Deavenport v. Green 
River Deposit Bank, 128 S. W. 
(Ky.) 88.) 

The right of a joint maker of a 
note who pays it, as against his co- 
maker, is not on the note, but on 
the implied promise of such co- 
maker to repay his share of the 
money so paid. (Williams v. Ger- 
ber, 75 Mo. App. 18.) 

It follows that, in the case stated, 
B cannot secure and maintain a 
judgment by confession on this note 
against his joint maker A. The 
valuable consideration given by him 
to the bank upon which the assign- 
ment was based was not a purchase 
of the note but a payment; he took 
no title to the note which was ex- 
tinguished and his action against 
his joint maker, A, would not be 
upon the note nor upon the author- 
ity to enter up judgment by confes- 
sion, but an independent right of 
action for contribution. 

Since writing the foregoing 
opinion we have been referred to 
the decision of the Supreme Court 


of Washington in Pease v. Syler, 
138 Pac. 310. In that case a joint 
and several note executed by two 
makers, one of whom was an ac- 
commodation maker, contained a 
stipulation for the payment of a 
reasonable attorney’s fee. The ac- 
commodation maker paid the note 
after maturity, because of default 
of the principal maker and then 
brought suit upon the note against 
his co-maker to recover the amount 
and the attorney’s fee. The main 
question in the case was whether 
the accommodation maker could 
maintain an action upon the note 
against his co-maker and recover 
the attorney’s fee as the original 
payee would have been entitled to. 
The court held that the accommo- 
dation maker was only secondarily 
liable; that under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, where an instru- 
ment is paid by a party secondarily 
liable, it is not discharged, and that 
the accommodation maker, being a 
surety, was entitled to be subrogated 
to all the rights and remedies of 
the creditor. In other words, he 
possessed all the rights of the orig- 
inal payee on the note and was en- 
titled to judgment accordingly. 
But some courts hold that an 
accommodation maker is not sec- 
ondarily but primarily liable, under 
the provisions of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law. Thus in the state 
of Ohio, in Richards v. Market Ex- 
change Bank Co., 90 N. E., 1,000, 
the court held that “one who signs a 
promissory note on the face thereof, 
and who in that way becomes a 
surety for the principal maker, is 
by force of Section 3178A, Revised 
Statutes (the Neg. Inst. Act.), 
primarily liable for the payment of 
such note; and the question would 


_be where the surety, signing as co- 


maker, is held primarily and not 
secondarily liable, he is, upon re- 
ceiving the note for a valuable con- 
sideration, after maturity, entitled 
as surety to be subrogated to the 
payee’s rights, so as to be able to 
enforce the note against the prin- 
cipal maker, including the right to 
enter up judgment by confession, 
where the note contains such an 
authority, or whether his acquiring 
the note by assignment, for value, 
will be regarded as a discharge and 
extinguishment thereof, so that his 
sole recourse upon his co-maker is 
not upon the note, but in an in- 
dependent action for contribution. 
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The Supreme Court of Washington, 
it is seen, takes the former view; 
but the point has not been decided i in 
your own state of Ohio. 

But, however this may be, where 
the payee assigns a note for value 
to one of two joint makers, who is 
not a surety, the law as shown by 
the atithorities first cited, is to the 
effect that the transaction is not one 
of purchase and sale but of payment 
and extinguishment; and the pay- 
ing joint maker takes no enforce- 
able rights against his co-maker 
upon the note but only a right to 
contribution for its payment. 


NOTICE OF DISHONOR 


A bank receiving a note for col- 
lection from another bank, its. prin- 
cipal, upon which there are prior 
indorsers, has the right to forward 
the notices of protest for such prior 
indorsers to its principal, instead of 
sending them direct to such prior in- 
dorsers ;and the fact that the address 
of one of the indorsers appears un- 
der his indorsement does not compel 
it to send notice to -such indorser 
directly. 


From New York—Bank A receives a 
note from its depositor and forwards 
it to Bank B_ for collection. The 
note is duly presented, protested for 
nonpayment, and returned to Bank A. 
Protest notices, three of which are 
addressed to individual indorsers, are 
delivered in due course by the notary 
to Bank B, and all returned to Bank A. 

Bank A claims that by reason of 
the fact that the address of one of the 
individual indorsers appeared under his 
indorsement, Bank B was compelled 
by law to forward a notice of protest 
direct to the address given, instead of 
returning it to Bank A. 

Does the law compel a bank to for- 
ward notices of protest direct to the 
indorsers if their addresses appear on 
the instrument, or is it permissible to 
forward them to the preceding in- 
dorser ? 


The Negotiable Instruments Law 
provides £ 


“Sec. 94. Where the instrument has 
been dishonored in the hands of an 
agent, he may either himself give notice 
to the parties liable thereon, or he may 
give notice to his principal. If he give 
notice to his principal, he must do so 
within the same time as if he were the 
holder, and the principal upon the re- 
ceipt of such notice has himself the 
same time for giving notice as if the 
agent had been an independent holder.” 


Under this, Bank B, the agent, 
has the right to forward all the 
notices to Bank A, and the fact that 
the address of one of the indorsers 
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appears in connection with his in- 
dorsement does not, I think, compel 
Bank B to forward notice of pro- 
test direct to such indorser at the 
address given. 


PAYMENT OF DECEDENT’S 
DEPOSIT WITHOUT 
ADMINISTRATION 


Where a bank is indebted upon 
a certificate of deposit issued to a 
person who has deceased and who 
leaves surviving a widow and one 
adult daughter, and there are no 
debts against the estate except the 
funeral expenses, the bank would be 
safe in paying the certificate of de- 
posit to the widow, without letters 
of administration, upon written con- 
sent of the undertaker and of the 
daughter, as these would be the only 
ones who could question the validity 
of the payment. 


From Montana—Kindly let us have 
your advice in the following: One of 
our customers recently died. The de- 
ceased kept with us a checking account 
and also money on time deposit. His 
wife was authorized to sign checks 
against his account as per signature 
card on file. Sample of card enclosed. 
(Card signed by depositor addressed to 
bank recites: “Below please find duly 
authorized signatures, which you will 
recognize in the payment of funds or 
the transaction of other business on 
our account.”) The deceased leaves only 
two heirs: The widow and a daughter, 
who is of age. The deceased leaves no 
debts to our knowledge. Harmony 
existed and still is in the family. There 
is no will. Will we be safe to turn the 
money on time deposit over to the 
widow? This-is in the form of a cer- 
tificate of deposit and same is not in- 
dorsed by the payee or deceased. The 
widow needs some money wherewith to 
pay funeral expenses and would like to 


accommodate her. 


Administration is usually neces- 
sary where a person dies leaving un- 
paid debts and property which may 
be made available to pay them. 
Brennan v. Harris, 20 Ala. 185; 
Conyers v. Bruce, 109 Ga. 190; 
Leamon v. McCubbin, 82 Ill. 263; 
Bowen v. Stewart, 128 Ind. 507; 
Royce v. Burrell, 12 Mass. 395; Lee 
v. Wright, 1 Rawle [Pa.] 149; 
Cohn v. Saenz [Tex. Civ. App. 
1919], 211 S. W. 492 (holding, how- 
ever, that the debt was too trivial 
to show any necessity for an admin- 
istration ). 

_ But, generally speaking, the ques- 
tion of necessity for administration 
is one for the court having probate 
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jurisdiction, and it appears to be 
a matter resting largely in the dis- 
cretion of the court, especially 
where there are no debts, whether 
an administration shall be had or 
the estate awarded to the persons 
entitled to it without any adminis- 
tration. Story’s Succession, 3 La. 
Ann. 502; Schrack’s Estate, 9 Pa. 
Dist. Ct. 149; Ferguson v. Temple- 
ton [Tex. Civ. App. 1895], 32 S. 
W. 148. See, also, Owens v. 
Oliver [Ga. 1919], 97 S. E. 856, and 
Meyer v. Neschwitz [Mo. 1917], 
199 S. W. 744 (holding that where 
heirs cannot agree as to distribution 
an administrator must be ap- 
pointed). 

In a number of states it is held 
that administration is unnecessary 
where there are no debts of the 
estate or the debts have all been 
paid, the courts considering that 
when the only duty devolving on 
an administrator would be to make 
a distribution of the estate, and the 
heirs or distributees make or are 
able to make a satisfactory distribu- 
tion or disposition thereof them- 
selves, or there is only one heir, ad- 
ministration would be merely a use- 
less ceremony involving unneces- 
sary expense. McCaa v. Woolf, 42 
Ala. 389; Ellard v. Coleman [Ga. 
1919], 97 S. E. 111; Ducloslange’s 
Succ., 1 La. Ann. 181; Foote v. 
Foote, 61 Mich. 181; Kilcrease v. 
Shelby, 23 Miss. 161; Woodman 
v. Rowe, 59 N. H. 453; Glasgow 
v. Martin, 1 Strobh. [S. C.], 87; 
Reed v. Reed, 56 Vt. 492. 

Montana has no statute covering 
this point, and there appear to be 
no Montana cases in which it has 
been raised. 

Under the Succession Statute of 
Montana (Civ. Code, Sec. 1852) in 
a case such as presented by you, 
one-half of the property would go 
to the surviving widow and one- 
half to the only child, who is of 
age, subject to payment of debts. 

Your bank desires to pay the cer- 
tificate of deposit to the widow with- 
out administration, if it can safely 
do so. If the bank feels assured, 
or is willing to take the risk, that 
there are no creditors of the de- 
cedent and no other heirs, I think 
it might safely pay the certificate 
of deposit to the widow, without the 
necessity of her procuring letters of 
administration, upon her presenting 
to the bank the written consent to 
such payment of the undertaker who 
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has a bill for funeral expenses and 
of the daughter, who is entitled to 
one-half of the estate after debts 
have been paid. In the absence of 
creditors or other heirs of the 
decedent, these would be the only 
ones who could question the validity 
of the payment. 

Concerning the money in the 
checking account, the authority of 
the wife to draw, evidénced by the 
signature card on file in your bank, 
of course ceased at the death of 
the depositor. But you could also 
pay this money over to the widow 
upon like consent of the daughter 
and of the undertaker, assuming 
there are no other creditors and no 
other heirs. 


SINGLE AND MARRIED 
WOMEN AS DIRECTORS 
OF NATIONAL BANKS 


A woman, whether married or 
unmarried, possessing the qualifica- 
tions of directors required by Rev. 
Stat., Section 5146, can hold di- 
rectorship in a national bank pro- 
vided that in case of a married wo- 
man the laws of the state do not pro- 
hibit or incapacitate her from 
owning stock — Under the laws of 
Pennsylvania there is no such in- 
capacity. 

From Pennsylvania—We are about 
ready to get out lists for directors’ 
election. We have several women who 
are holders of five shares of stock. 

Is it necessary to put these names on 
the list? In this state can a woman 
hold a directorship of a national bank? 


The Revised Statutes of the 
United States provide as to the 
qualifications of directors of a na- 
tional bank as follows: 


“Every director must, during his 
whole term of service, be a citizen of 
the United States, and at least three- 
fourths of the directors must have 
resided in the state, territory, or dis- 
trict in which the association is located, 
for at least one year immediately pre- © 
ceding their election, and must be resi- 
dents therein during their continuance 
in office. Every director must own, in 
his own right, at least ten shares of the 
capital stock of the association of which 
he is a director, unless the capital stock 
of the bank shall not exceed twenty- 
five thousand dollars, in which case he 
must own in his own right at least five 
shares of such capital stock. Any direc- 
tor who ceases to be the owner of the 
required number of shares of the stock, 
or who becomes in any other manner 
disqualified, shall thereby vacate his 
place. (Rev. Stat. U. S. Sec. 5146; Act 
aan 28, 1905, Ch. 1163; 33 Stat. L, 
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There is nothing in the above or 
in the law of any state to prevent 
an unmarried woman, whether a 
widow or spinster, who possesses 
the above qualifications, from being 
a director in a national bank. 

As to married women, they also 
may own stock in a national bank 
and become directors unless the laws 
of the state incapacitate them from 
becoming shareholders. 

In Christopher v. Norvelle, 201 
U. S. 216, a married woman in 
Florida acquired by legacy the own- 
ership of stock of a national bank 
in that state which went into the 
hands of a receiver. She was sued 
for the assessment and it was con- 


tended in her behalf that at common ° 


law and under the law of Florida 
she was incapable of entering into 
a contract which would subject her 
to personal liability, but the Su- 
preme Court held that the liability 
as a shareholder did not arise wholly 
out of contract ; that upon becoming 
a shareholder she made no direct 
contract with anyone, but by force 
of the national statute became indi- 
vidually responsible to, the amount 
of her stock for the debts of the 
bank, and that the statute and con- 
stitution of Florida did not incapaci- 
tate a married woman in that state 
from becoming the owner, by be- 
quest or otherwise, of stock in a na- 
tional bank. If the Florida law ex- 
pressly incapacitated or forbade a 
married woman from becoming, un- 
der any circumstances, the owner of 
bank shares a different question 
would arise, but the court said: “As 
the local law does not forbid married 
women from becoming the owners 
of bank stock, we do not go beyond 
what is necessary ‘for the decision of 
the present case under the National 
Banking Law” ; and it held that the 
court below properly interpreted the 
statute when it held that “nothing 
in the law of Florida disabled mar- 
ried women from owning in their 
own right stock in national banking 
associations and from incurring the 
liabilities resulting therefrom,” and 
did not err in rendering a personal 
judgment against a married woman 
for the amount due under the as- 
sessment. 

From the above it is seen that 
unless there is a state law which 
forbids or incapacitates a married 
woman from owning stock in a 
national bank, she may become such 
owner with the full privileges and 


obligations of ownership. Most 
states have freed married women 
from the common law disability to 
make contracts; some go to the ex- 
tent of allowing them the same free- 
dom of contract as if unmarried; 
but many states make exceptions, 
and while granting the general right 
of contract, incapacitate a married 
woman from becoming surety or 
guaranteeing the debt of another. 
But whatever the particular state 
law may be as to the contractual 
rights of a married woman, she is 
not disqualified from owning stock 
in a national bank unless the laws 
of the state forbid or make her in- 
capable of such ownership; and it 
follows that wherever she has a 
right to own stock in a national 
bank and owns the necessary num- 
ber of shares and possesses the other 
qualifications provided by the na- 
tional law, she may be a director. 

In Pennsylvania, there is nothing 
in the statutes which prevents a 
married woman from owning stock 
in a national bank, and since the 
Act of June 3, 1887, her capacity 
to make contracts is general; every 
restriction imposed by the common 
law upon her capacity to contract 
has been removed except in the two 
cases: (1) She cannot become ac- 
commodation indorser or maker or 
guarantor or surety for another ; and 
(2) she cannot, unless her husband 
joins, convey or mortgage her real 
estate. In the first she has no power 
whatever to contract, in the second 
she has no power unless in the ex- 
press mode pointed out by the 
statute. (Peter Adams Paper Co. 
v. Cassard, 206 Pa. 179.) 

In the light of the above and an- 
swering specifically the question 
submitted, a woman, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, possessing the 
qualifications required by Rev. Stat., 
Sec. 5146, can hold directorship of 


a national bank in Pennsylvania, and. 


if the bank makes a list of all share- 
holders owning five shares and up- 
wards of its stock in their own right 
for the purpose of showing who are 
eligible to be elected as directors, it 
would seem that the names of wom- 
en shareholders should be included. 


DATE OF TRADE ACCEPT- 
ANCE 


Where a bill dated July 1, pay- 
able thirty days after date, is ac- 
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cepted July 10, the bill is payable 
thirty days after its date and not 
thirty days after date of the accept. 
ance, because such acceptance is q 
signification by the drawee of his 
assent to the order of the drawer, 
which calls for payment thirty days 
after date of the bill. 

From South Dakota—Is a trade ac. 
ceptance which bears the date of July 
1, which has been accepted July 10 and 
which reads “thirty days after date”, 
due August 1 or August 10? It is our 
understanding that, although the date 
on a negotiable instrument is of im- 
portance, the instrument takes effect 
upon delivery, which we should think 
would be the date of acceptance. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act 
provides (Sec. 132) that “the ac- 
ceptance of a bill is the signification 
by the drawee of his assent to the 
order-of the drawer.” The order of 
the drawer in this case is dated 
July first and calls for payment 
thirty days after date or July 31. 
The fact that the acceptor dates his 
acceptance July 10, when made, 
does not change the order of the 
drawer or the terms of the bill. The 
acceptor on July 10 agrees to pay 
the bill according to the order of the 
drawer, namely, on July 31. The 
acceptance, it is true, takes effect as 
against the acceptor upon its deliv- 
ery by him on July 10, but it takes 
effect according to the terms of the 
bill and becomes a promise by the 
acceptor, completed by delivery, to 
pay the bill according to its terms, 
namely, on July 31. The acceptor 
might, in his acceptance, fix an- 
other date for payment of the bill; 
but if he did so this would be a 
qualified acceptance, varying the 
effect of the bill as drawn, and if 
the holder took the acceptance thus 
qualified it would operate to dis- 
charge the drawer and prior in- 
dorsers from liability, unless they 
had expressly or impliedly author- 
ized the holder to take such quali- 
fied acceptance or subsequently 
assented thereto. But the mere sign- 
ing and dating an acceptance July 
10 upon a thirty-day bill, dated July 
1, is a general and not a qualified 
acceptance; it is an assent, without 
qualification, to the order of the 
drawer and to the terms of the bill 
as drawn and the acceptance is pay: 
able according to the date of ma- 
turity fixed by the bill. 
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Recent Decisions 


Conducted by THOMAS B. PATON, Jr. 


WronGFUL DISCHARGE OF CASHIER—PRE- 
SUMED TO BE STOCKHOLDER FROM 
Fact or ELecrion—Kansas 


One E. R. Hess had been regularly 
elected as cashier of a state bank for 
the year 1916. At the annual directors’ 
meeting in 1917, his request for a raise 
in salary was refused, the board fixing 
his salary at $75 as before, to which he 
agreed. Although no formal resolution 
re-electing him as cashier was adopted, 
Hess continued to act as cashier for two 
months, when he was discharged by the 
president. The cashier, however, ten- 
dered his services every day at the bank 
and later sued to recover the balance of 
his salary for 1917, claiming wrongful 
discharge. The bank defended on the 
ground that Hess was not a stockholder 
and not entitled according to law to hold 
the office of cashier. The court ren- 


_ dered judgment for the cashier, saying 


that “from the fact that the directors 
of the bank duly selected plaintiff to fill 
the office of cashier, fixed the salary and 
permitted him to enter upon and dis- 
charge the duties of the office, it must 
be assumed that he was a stockholder,” 
and further that “no formal election was 
necessary to entitle the plaintiff to hold 
the office.”. Hess v. Kismet State Bank, 
189 Pac,.919. 


Non-NEGOTIABILITY OF CONDITIONAL 
NotE—MINNESOTA 


A bank purchased a conditional sale 
note executed by one Walters to a piano 
company in payment of one of its player 
pianos. Coupled with the promise to 
pay, the note stated that the piano was 
to remain the property of the company 
until paid for and in case of default 
or attempt to sell or remove the piano, 
all payments should be forfeited and 
possession should be given to the com- 
pany. The sole question was whether 
the note was negotiable within the mean- 
ing of the Negotiable Instruments Law. 
This statute provides that the promise to 
pay must be unconditional and that a 
promise is unconditional though coupled 
with “a statement of the transaction 
which gave rise to the instrument.” The 
court held that, under the settled doc- 
trine of the state, this provision did not 
make the note negotiable. Polk County 
State Bank of Crookston v. Walters, 
176 N. W. 496. 


Maturity CLausE oF Note ConstRuED— 
GEORGIA 


A note dated June 1, 1917, was made 
payable “one year after date, or as soon 
as J. B. Crawford’s estate is wound 
up.” After a year had elapsed and 
before the estate was wound up, suit 
was commenced on the note. The maker 
denied that the note was due. The court 
held that the note was due one year 
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after date or sooner if the estate was 
wound up prior to that time, saying: 
“Contracts must be so construed, if pos- 
sible, so as to give effect to all of the 
words and clauses thereof.” Crawford v. 
Hunt, 102 S. E. 834. 


INDORSEMENT BY Precise Person In- 
TENDED TO RECEIVE MonEY—NEw JERSEY 


On March 15, 1918, one Ennis repre- 
senting himself to be M. K. Turner, 


went to the Manufacturers’ Liability © 


Ins. Co., and received from it check for 
$1,500. On the same day Ennis in- 
dorsed the check in Turner’s name, and 
delivered it to the plaintiff for value. The 
plaintiff promptly presented the check 
at the bank, but payment had been 
stopped overnight by the drawer. Judg- 
ment was rendered for the plaintiff. 
The court held that where the drawer of 
a check delivers it to an imposter under 
the belief that he is the person whose 
name he has assumed and to whose 
order the check is made payable, a bona 
fide holder for valuable consideration, 
paid to the imposter upon his indorse- 
ment of the payee’s name, is entitled to 
recover from the drawer. Montgomery 
Garage Co. v. Manufacturers’ Liability 
Ins. Co., 109 Atl. 296. 


Trust CoMPANY AS SUBSTITUTE TRUS- 
TEE UNDER Witt—New York 


A will designated a certain trust com- 
pany to act as executor or trustee in 
the event that the other two named 
executors and trustees renounced or 
were removed, and conferred upon said 
trust company all powers conferred upon 
the individual trustees. The trustees 
named in the will were dead. The des- 
ignated trust company did not act, but 
the court appointed another trust com- 
pany as substitute trustee, and objection 
was made that the company could not 
exercise those powers given in the will 
which were of a particularly personal 
nature. The court held that the trust 
company could properly avail itself of 
the provisions of the will. Discussing 
the intention of the testatrix, the court 
said: “But by designating a trust com- 
pany to act in case of renunciation or 
removal of the two individuals, I think 
she showed that the powers in question 
were not of a particularly personal 
value, because she could not be certain 
of the individuality of the trast com- 
pany officers, who at some future time 
might be charged with the duty of exer- 
cising the discretionary power.” Matter 
of Est. of Jenkins, 111 Misc. 517. 


Duty or Deposiror TO EXAMINE RE- 
TURNED CHECKS—NEwW YorRK 


An insurance company drew two 
checks in settlement of claims under its 
policies, and sent them to its agent for 
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delivery to the payees. Instead of de- 
livering the checks, the agent in each 
case forged the name of the payee to the 
check and deposited the same to his 
personal account in his bank. The 
checks were paid and returned as can- 
celled vouchers to the company. About 
one month after payment, the company 
demanded of the drawee bank return of 
the money paid upon the forged indorse- 
ments. The facts showed the company 
had in its possession the genuine signa- 
tures of each of the payees in the checks 
whose names were forged by the agent. 
Judgment was rendered in favor of the 
drawee bank. The court held that a 
depositor is under duty to examine re- 
turned vouchers within a reasonable time 
and to notify the bank of any forgeries 
it discovers. It has been held that this 
duty does. not include an examination of 
indorsements on the theory that the de- 
positor has no greater knowledge on the 
subject of the genuineness of the signa- 
ture of the payee than the bank. If, 
however, the depositor has in its pos- 
session the genuine signatures of the 
payees withwhich it can compare a 
forgery, the rule is modified and it is a 
question of fact for the jury whether 
or not its examination of the vouchers 
should not have discovered the forgeries. 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America v. Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York, 
125 N. E. 824. 


BANk’s LIABILITY FOR FAILURE TO FIx 
LiaBILiTty OF INDORSERS—WEST 
VIRGINIA 


A bank received for collection certain 
notes, but failed at maturity to demand 
payment, protest the notes and give no- 
tice to the indorsers and those second- 
arily liable. The well-known rule is 
that if the indorser is not notified of 
non-payment, he is released from all lia- 
bility. The holder sued the bank upon 
the theory that by reason of its negli- 
gence the bank was absolutely liable for 
the full amount of the notes. Here there 
is an important distinction whether : the 
bank he held absolutely liable or re- 
sponsible only for damages. The court 
held that the bank was not liable for the 
notes, as if it were surety, guarantor, 
maker or indorser, but only for such 
damages as were sustained by the holder 
by reason of such negligence. Where the 
note could have been paid by the maker 
or by other means, the bank would not 
be liable to the holder. Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank of Reedsville v. Kingwood 
Nat. Bank, 101 S. E. 734. 


LraBILiTty OF NATIONAL BANK AS BAILEE 
—KANSAS 


A national bank received a special 
deposit of valuable securities, with spe- 
cific instructions as to how the deposit 
was to be kept and handled. The trans- 
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action constituted a bailment. Certain 
papers were to be executed and recorded, 
but through the fault or negligence of the 
bank the instructions were violated and 
the plaintiff by reason thereof lost its 
lien and equity in certain land. It was 
contended that the bank was not liable 
for this loss for the reason that the 
receiving of these valuables in the ca- 
pacity of bailee was not within the scope 
of the business of a national bank. The 
court held that this transaction “was one 
within the powers of the bank, incidental 
to its ordinary business, not differing 
greatly from many transactions which 
are undertaken every day by both na- 
tional and state banks for the purpose 
not only of accommodating their bank 
correspondents and others, but for the 
incidental purpose of bringing business 
and good will to the bank itself.” The 
bank was held liable for negligence re- 
sulting in loss. Security National Bank 
v. Home National Bank, 187 Pac. 697. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK CONDITIONAL 
Upon DELivery—TENNESSEE 


A drawee bank received a check after 
the usual clearing hours, and on the 
same day an employee placed the check 
on a pointed file and drew and mailed 
a Chicago draft to the correspondent 
bank. In less than twenty-four hours 
the drawee bank learned that the ac- 
count of the maker was insufficient to 
satisfy the check. The Chicago draft 
was never delivered, the employee hav- 
ing gone to the post office and under the 
postal regulations received the letter 
back. The court held that under the 
Negotiable Instruments Law the drawee 
bank had twenty-four hours in which 
to accept or reject checks and that in 
this case before the expiration of that 
time the acceptance had been withdrawn 
and the bank would not be liable. It 
held that the acceptance was conditional 
because the postal regulations allowed 
the sender of the letter to obtain return 
of same when duly identified. The court 
declared, however, that in ordinary cases 
the mailing of an acceptance amounts to 
a delivery such as will bind the sender, 
but such delivery is subject to being de- 
feated by the proper exercise of the 

ower given under the postal regulations. 
Toodees National Bank v. First Na- 
tional Bank, 217 S./W. 977. 


ForGERY OF INDORSEMENT—IMPLIED WaR- 
RANTY OF COLLECTION BANK— 
MINNESOTA 


In October, 1917, the state of Minne- 
sota issued voucher warrants for sums 
due its National Guardsmen who served 
on the Mexican Border. One Edwards 
charged with the duty of delivering these 
warrants to the respective payees, ex- 
tracted certain of them and forged the 
payee’s indorsement thereon. These 
were deposited in the Exchange Bank 
to his personal account and forwarded 
by this bank with its indorsement to the 
drawee, the Merchants Bank, where they 
were paid. The state sued to recover 
the amount so paid. court held both 
banks liable, but held that the Exchange 
Bank was primarily liable upon its in- 
dorsement, which gtiaranteed that all 
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prior indorsements were genuine. In 
discussing the Minnesota statute provid- 
ing that a depositor cannot recover 
from a bank an amount paid upon a 
forged instrument unless demand for 
payment is made within six months 
from the date of the forgery, the court 
held that in this case such statute would 
only apply to a forgery of the drawer’s 
signature, and not to forgery of indorse- 
ment. State v. Merchants Nat. Bank of 
St. Paul et al., 177 N. W. 135. > 


STATEMENT THAT CHECK Is Goop Ap- 
MITs ONLY GENUINENESS OF SIGNA- 
TURE AND SUFFICENCY OF 
Funps—MIssour! 


The treasurer of a jewelry company 
presented a check to the cashier of a 
drawee bank, inquiring if it was good, 
and was informed by the. cashier that 
it was good. The treasurer then asked 
for a cashier’s check for the amount, 
which was given. The original check 
had been drawn in favor of an ice com- 
pany, but the name had been erased and 
that of the jewelry company inserted as 
ayee, and the amount was raised from 
14.95 to $445. The drawee bank brought 
an action against the jewelry company 
to recover the amount paid on the forged 
check. The company defended on the 
ground that its treasurer had relied upon 
the representations of the cashier as 
being true and recovery should not be 
allowed. The court held that a state- 
ment by the cashier that the check was 
good admits that the signature of the 
drawer was genuine and that there were 
sufficient funds on deposit to cover the 
amount named in the check, but not 
that the amount was that originally 
written by the drawer. The statement 
only covers these two points and pay- 
ment of the check bearing the name of 
a third party inserted by forgery was 
at most payment by mutual mistake and 
recoverable. Central Nat. Bank v. F. W. 
Drosten Jewelry Co., 220 S. W. 511. 


RIGHT To CONTRIBUTION OF JOINT 
INpoRSERS—COLORADO 


The plaintiff and defendants were 
joint accommodation indorsers of drafts 
which were dishonored at maturity and 
protested. The plaintiff thereafter was 
forced to pay the drafts and brought an 
action for contribution against the de- 
fendants, who defended on the ground 
that they received no notice of dishonor 
and protest under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act. The court held the plain- 
tiff can enforce contribution from the 
joint indorsers, even though their lia- 
bility has not been fixed by notice of 
dishonor and protest, saying: “It is 
almost universally conceded that this 
doctrine is not founded on ‘contract, but 
on acknowledged principles of equity, 
which require that those who voluntarily 
assume a common burden should bear 
it in equal proportions.” Owens v. 
Greenlee et al., 188 Pac. 721. 


RaTe oF INTEREST UNpbER CoNTRACT— 
WEstT VIRGINIA 


Judgment for principal and interest 
was rendered upon a note bearing 5 per 
cent. interest. The decree awarded the 
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sum due and added the words “with 
interest thereon,” leaving room for 
doubt and uncertainty as to the 
proper rate collectible after the date of 
the decree. The court held that the con. 
tract rate, namely, 5 per cent., rather 
than the full legal rate of 6 per cent, 
must govern until the end. Watson-Loy 
Coal Co. v. Monroe Coal Mining Co, 
102 S. E. 485. (Note. Weight of ay- 
thority is contra.) 


New York Bank TAXATION—RECcEIPTs 
AND AccRUAL Basis 


Under the New York Tax Law the 
assessment of bank shares for taxation 
is based solely upon capital, surplus and 
undivided profits. In certiorari proceed- 
ings to review an assessment for taxa- 
tion on shares of the National Park 
Bank for 1919 in which had been in- 
cluded items aggregating $1,236,886.61 
being discounts collected but not earned, 
it was held that as the bank was bound 
to keep its books on the accrual system 
in accordance with rules made by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, items of 
discount collected but not earned did not 
represent “profits” taxable as such and 
should be eliminated from the assess- 
ment. People ex rel Natl. Park Bank v, 
Cantor, 111 Misc. (N. Y.) 420. ‘ 


Recovery OF Money Paip on Forcep 
CHECK—PENNSYLVANIA 


A check bearing the forged signature 
of the drawer was deposited in a bank 
and forwarded to a collecting bank 
which received payment from the drawee 
bank. The latter, upon discovery of the 
forgery, sued and recovered from the 
collecting bank the proceeds of the 
forged check which were in its hands 
at the time notice of forgery was given. 
The depositary bank which took part 
in this trial then as principal brought 
an action against the drawee bank, 
claiming that the latter was guilty of 
negligence in discovering the forgery 
and suffered a loss thereby, which 
an earlier discovery would have pre- 
vented. This defense probably would 
have been successful against the drawee 
had it been interposed by the collecting 
bank in the first case. The court ren- 
dered judgment in favor of the drawee, 
saying that, had the collecting bank 
defended in that case on the ground 
that its principal “would be injured by 
permitting a recovery because it had 
actually parted with its money to the 
depositor and had changed its. position 
for the worse, the first case would have 
assumed a different aspect.” The court 
held that: “Under the act of 1849, giv- 
ing right of action against the holder 
of a forged check, whether agent or 
principal, though a collecting bank as 
agent is liable, every defense its princi- 
pal, the depositary. bank, might have, 
arising out of the deposit and collection 
of the forged check, can be taken ad- 
vantage of when the collecting bank is 
sued by the drawee bank, and where 
the depositary bank knows of the action 
the right and duty to present any de- 
fense rests both on it and on the col- 
lecting bank. United States Nat. Bank 
of Portland v. Union Nat. Bank of 
Philadelphia, 110 Atl. 792. 
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Program 


OLLOWING is the pro- 
Fess for the annual meeting 
of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion in Washington, October 


18 and 19. All meetings will be 
held in Hotel Washington. 


Monday, October 18 


9:30 a. M—Meeting of the Ex- 

ecutive Committee—Room A (Bal- 
cony). 
11:30 a. M.—Joint Meeting of 
the Executive Committee and State 
Vice-Presidents of the Section— 
Room A (Balcony). (Both retir- 
ing and incoming State Vice-Presi- 
dents are invited.) 


Tuesday, October 19 


First SESSION 


2:00 p. M.—Ball Room (Roof). 
President Lynn H. Dinkins presid- 
ing. Annual address of the Presi- 
dent by Lynn H. Dinkins, presi- 
dent Interstate Trust & Banking 
Company, New Orleans, La. 

Presentation and discussion of 
the following subjects: 

(Following the presentation of 
each subject by the designated 
leader, an opportunity will be af- 
forded members: in attendance to 
participate in the discussions). 

The work of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion, presented and led by J. Arthur 
House, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee and president The 
Guardian Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Federal Legislation Affecting 
Trust Companies (Present and 
prospective), presented and led by 
Henry M. Campbell, Chairman 
‘Committee on Legislation and 
chairman of the board Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 

State Legislation Affecting Trust 
Companies (Present and Prospec- 
tive), presented and led by Theo- 
dore G. Smith, Chairman Commit- 
tee on Protective Laws and 


vice-president Central Union Trust 

Company, New York City. 
Developing the Business of Trust 

Companies, presented and led by 


Trust Company Section 


Francis H. Sisson, Chairman Com- 
mittee on Publicity and vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, New York City. 

Charges for Trust Service, pre- 
sented and led by George D. Ed- 
ward§, Chairman Committee on 
Standardization of Forms and 
Charges and vice-president Com- 
monwealth Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Cooperating with the Legal 
Profession, presented and led by 
Wm. S. Miller, Chairman Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with the 
Bar and vice president The North- 
ern Trust Company, Chicago, III. 


Wednesday, October 20 


SECOND SESSION 


2:00 p. mM.—Ballroom (Roof). 
—President Lynn H. Dinkins pre- 
siding. 

Community Funds and Their De- 
velopment, presented and led by 
Frank J. Parsons, Chairman Com- 
mittee on Community Trusts, vice- 
president United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company, N. Y. City. 

How the State Vice-President 
Does and Can Cooperate, presented 
and led by L. H. Roseberry, vice- 
president Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Work of the Trust Company 
Sections or Associations in the 
Various States, presented and led 
by John W. Chalfant, trust officer 
Colonial Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The “Massachusetts Trust” Form 
of Organization, presented and led 
by Sydney R. Wrightington of the 
Boston Bar, Boston, Mass. 

Safe Deposit Operation and 
Management, presented and led by 
Amedee V. Reyburn, manager 
Safe Deposit Department, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Report of the Secretary, by Le- 
roy A. Mershon. 

Topics of interest to the Section, 
in addition to those scheduled, may 
be introduced by members. 

Election of President, First 
Vice-President and Five New 
Members of Executive Committee. 
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Meeting of New Executive Com- 
mittee at the close of this session. 


State Vice-Presidents 
1920-1921 


The following officers. were 
elected or reelected as State Vice- 
Presidents for the Trust Company 
Section at the conventions of the 
State Bankers Associations held 
during the past year. They will 
serve the Section during the year 
1920-21 and report at the 1921 Con- 
vention. 


Alabama—Benson Cain, assistant cashier 
Birmingham Trust & Savings Com- 
pany, Birmingham. 

Arizona—G. H. Sawyer, vice-president 
Southern Arizona Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Tucson. 

Arksansas—E. J. Mason, vice-president 
and secretary Jonesboro Trust Com- 
pany, Jonesboro. 

California—L. H. Roseberry, vice-presi- 
dent Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles. 

Colorado—D. T. Stone, president U. S. 
Bank & Trust Company, Grand Junc- 
tion. 

Connecticut—C. S. Boies, treasurer Sey- 
mour Trust Company, Seymour. 

Delaware—Richard Reese, vice-president 
Equitable Trust Company, Wilming- 
ton. 

District of Columbia — E. P. Wilson, 
assistant treasurer National Savings 
& Trust Company, Washington. 

Florida—W.- O. Boozer, vice-president 
we Trust Company, Jackson- 
ville. 

Georgia—F. S. Etheridge, president At- 
lanta Trust Company, Atlanta. 

Idaho — William Thomson, president 
Idaho Trust Company, Lewiston. 

Illinois—George W. Telling, president 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 
Danville. 

Indiaha— 

Iowa—J. O. Trumbauer, vice-president 


Farmers Loan & Trust Company, 
Waterloo. 
Kansas — J. R. Burrow, Jr., treasurer 


Central Trust Company of Topeka, 
Topeka. 

Kentucky—C. W. Simrall, secretary and 
treasurer Covington Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, Covington. 

Louisiana—C. G. Rives, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent Interstate Trust & Banking Com- 
pany, New Orleans. 

Maine—Geo. H. Weeks, vice-president 
Fidelity Trust Company, Portland. 

Maryland—I. T. Kepler, treasurer Elk- 
ton Banking & Trust Company, Elk- 
ton. 

Massachusetts—Allan Forbes,. president 
State Street Trust Company, Boston. 

Michigan—Charles H. Adams, assistant 
treasurer Union Trust Company, De- 
troit. 
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Minnesota—Ernest F. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent Lintoln Trust & Savings Bank, 
Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—O. B. Taylor, vice-president 
Merchants Bank & Trust Company, 
Jackson. 

Missouri — Thos. C. Hennings, vice- 
president Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis. 

Montana—H. G. Lescher, vice-president 
American Bank & Trust Company, 
Great Falls. 

Nebraska — W. B. Clift, vice-president 
Omaha Trust Company, Omaha. 

Nevada — Moses Reinhart, president 
Winnemucca State Bank & Trust 
Company,. Winnemucca. 

New Hampshire—A. H. Hough, treas- 
urer Peoples Trust Company, Leba- 
non. 

New Jersey — E. R. Slocum, secretary 
and treasurer Long Branch Trust 
Company, Long Branch. 

New Mexico—J. W. Harris, Sr., presi- 
dent Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Las Vegas. 

New York—Andrew H. Mars, vice-pres- 
ident Fidelity Trust Company, New 
York City. 

North Carclina—C. E. Taylor, president 
Wilmington Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington. 

North Dakota—G. H. Hollister, presi- 
dent Northern Trust Company, Fargo. 

Ohio — Edw. F. Romer, vice-president 
Union Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 
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Oklahoma—H. L. Standeven, vice-presi- 
dent Trust Company, tulsa. 
Oregon — rt E. Smith, president 
Title and Trust Company, Portland. 
Pennsylvania—A. C. resident 
Peoples Savings & Trust Company, 

Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island—Walter F. Farrell, yice- 
president Union Trust Company, 
Providence. 

South Carolina — J. Arthur Johnston, 
cashier Security Savings Bank, 
Charleston. 

South Dakota—H. R. Kibbee, paesident 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 
Mitchell. 

Tennessee —C. M. Preston, vice-presi- 
dent Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chattanooga. 

Texas—D. Ansley, vice-president Cen- 
tral Trust Company, San Antonio. 
Utah—F. M. Michelsen, cashier Utah 
faa & Trust Company, Salt Lake 

ity. 

Vermont — Redfield Proctor, president 
Proctor Trust Company, Proctor. 

Virginia — Walker Scott, vice-president 
Virginia Trust Company, Richmond. 

Washington—W. J. Kommers, president 
Union Trust Company, Spokane. 

West Virginia—M. A. Fletcher, treas- 
urer Fairmont Trust Company, Fair- 
mont. 

Wisconsin— 

Wyoming—A. J. Lowry, cashier Wyom- 
ing Trust Company, Thermopolis. 


A Union s View of the 
Question 


URING the height of the con- 
troversy raging in New York 
over the housing situation and the 
numerous remedies proposed, the 
following letter was received at the 
office of the American Bankers 
Association addressed simply, “S. 
Fred Strong, American Bankers 
Association, New York,” and post- 
marked at the City Hall Station. 
Mr. Strong is president of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section of the Associa- 
tion. The letter was neatly written 
in ink on clean ruled paper. With- 
out any changes of spelling, con- 
struction or punctuation, it is here 
reproduced in full: 


To whom it may concern 


Being as I read the paper and 
seeing about this investigation of 
the housing proposition which is 
to be taken before the legislator 


meeting in Albany on the high cost 
of material and profiteering. At 
the same investigation the labor 
question should be brought up also 
as profiteering. As I am a union 
man and know the conditions and 
the working system that the build- 
ing trade unions have as they run 
things to suit themselves as the 
dictate to the bosses and builders of 
who they can hire. We are union 
men and are members of the ma- 
rine trades we should have the 
privelage of goin to work on build- 
ings the same as the steam fitters 
and carpenters of the house line did 
when they were out of work and 
came on the ships where they got 
work and held a union book. When 
thousands of our men went to the 
building trade and looked for work 
when we had none we were denied 
by the members of their union to 
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go to work but they came into the 
ship yards when buildings were 
dull. There have been cases where 
bosses have hired men of our local. 
When they went to the jobs they 
were not allowed by the men of 
that local to go to work. 

It appears to me that there is 
more clickism then brother mem- 
ber in the unions. 

It would be far better if there 
was open shop all through the 
country. 

They are trying to say they cant 
get enough men to work so it will 
be necessary for them in the build- 
ing line to make over time. If they 
went out to the ship yards they 
would find thousands of men out of 
work and some of them good me- 
chanics and cant get work and in 
the same class as the building line. 
The same building trade men when 
they were on strike thought it was 
terrible when the bosses kept them 
out on strike and deprived their 
families of a living the same men 
do not consider any other men and 
their families of a living. You can 
call the master steam fitters associa- 
tion and find out more particulars. 
Because the bosses wanted to hire 
men of Local 594 marine steam fit- 
ters the enterprise association would 
not start them or put them on. We 
have to pay high rent to keep 
a house and then we are deprived 
of work. You should have the 
whole building association interest 
them selves in this matter. Other 
union men are sick of the union. 
As I see that they want investiga- 
tions in banks for loans for build- 
ings. They should investigate all 
the money goes to Chicago from the 
Capital tax and assessments of all 
the locals of the United Association 
they should have money enough to 
give to build a city. Excuse me for 
taking the liberty of writing this 
letter. 

From a 
Union man of 
The ship yard. 
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‘Savings Bank Section 


Luncheon October 18 


WO hundred and fifty sav- 
ings bankers and their guests 
at the annual meeting in 
Washington, are to lunch to- 

gether on Monday, Octobér 18, at 
Hotel Raleigh. Present and former 
presidents of the Section and also 
present officials of the American 
Bankers Association will be at the 
guest table. 

To be within the limit of 250, 
reservation (with check for $2.50 
to the chairman’s order) should be 
made direct with the Washington 
Committee on Arrangements for 
the Savings Bank Section, which 
comprises the following: 

Chairman, F. G. Addison, Jr., vice- 
president Security Savings & Commer- 
cial Bank, Washington, D. C.; Vice- 
Chairman, B. A. Bowles, Potomac 
Savings Bank, Washington, D.C. ; Robert 
Stunz, Park Savings, Washington, D. C.; 
John Riordon, Commerce & Savings, 
Washington, D. C.; John D. Howard, 
Seventh Street, Washington, D. C.; 
Fernand Petit, Citizens, Washington, 
D. C.; Wilber H. Zepp, United States 
Savings, Washington, D. C. 


Thrift in Operation 


One of the most important ses- 
sions of the entire convention for 
all bankers and advertising men as 
well as savings bankers is scheduled 
for the afternoon of October 19, 
at 2 p. M., Hotel Raleigh. 

“Thrift and Savings” is the gen- 
eral heading. A banker and a lay- 
man, each of whom shall have had 
special experience upon which to 
base practical suggestions, will dis- 
cuss each of the specific titles, “In- 
dustrial Savings System,” “School 
Savings Banks,” and “Personal and 
Home Economics Departments.” 
The speakers have been selected 
with very special regard to their 
qualifications, They are practical 
people and have been requested to 
be concise in their talks. 

The discussion will be opened by 
two workers in this field. The en- 
tire session will be on practical 
methods instead of going over the 
familiar pleas for thrift. It is in- 
tended to develop ways and means 
for making thrift effective. 


Thursday Afternoon 


Thursday, October 21, 2:30 P. Mm. 
at Hotel Raleigh, will be the con- 
cluding session so far as the Sav- 
ings Bank Section is concerned.” 

“Savings Bank Investments” is 
the special topic. Among the mat- 
ters of immediate consequence to 
every banker are those covered by 
such topics as “Adding to the Legal 
List,” “New Real Estate Mort- 
gages,” “Equipment Trusts,” and 
“Menace of Tax Exempt Secur- 
ities.” 


British Savings 


Through the courtesy of the Na- 
tional Savings Committee of Lon- 
don we have the following esti- 
mated total of savings by small in- 
vestors in the United Kingdom, as 
of June 30, 1920: 


P. O. Savings Banks.... £262.1 millions 
Trustee Savings Banks.. 73.6 millions 


£335.7 millions 

The above does not include war 

savings certificates and other gov- 

ernment securities sold through the 

post office under the British system, 
which aggregate £477.7 millions. 


Savings Investors 


Interesting data on the number 
of small subscriptions to the recent 
French loan in America appears in 
the following classification of sub- 
scriptions through one New York 
investment house: 


Subscriptions for $100........... 319 
1,032 


The same house announced its 
average on all subscriptions to be 


$3,324. 
U. S. Postal Savings 


The U. S. Senate committee on 
reconstruction problems has re- 
ceived a suggestion to greatly ex- 
pand the postal savings work as 
now conducted by the postmasters. 
The principal stimulant would be 
an imcrease of postal interest rate 
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to 4 per cent., with more liberal rules 
for operation. Although the argu- 
ments are about the same as first led 
to the adoption of the idea in this 
country, the purpose is now prima- 
rily to finance the billions of floating 
debt and unabsorbed securities of 
the Federal government, also to 
meet early maturities. All this is 
alleged to be possible through 
drawing out “hoarded wealth” 
rather than by diminishing bank re- 
sources. 

The U. S. Treasury replies that 
W. S. S. and certificates fully cover 
the situation so far as the govern- 
ment is concerned. 


W.S. S. Redemptions 


Continuing the table of W. S. S 
records in our last issue, page 157, 
we have the following data ‘for 
1920: 


May redemptions.......... $14,559,117.15 
June redemptions.......... 18,649,461.88 
July redemptions.......... 12,592,641.86 
August redemptions....... 12,517,739.72 


Total redemptions to date by 
fiscal years ending June 30: 


$2,727,345.96 
131,519,529.91 


200,982,934.62 
July and August, 1920.. 25,110,381.58 
Total to August 31, 1920. . .$360,340,192.07 


Municipal Bank Loses 


Taxpayers of St. Paul have a 
budget item to make good city 
guaranty to depositors in its munici- 
pal savings bank. 

With deposits of about $3,275,000 
drawing 4 per cent. and withdraw- 
als on ten days’ notice, the “bank” 
has (except for a cash balance for 
counter transactions) purchased city 
tax levy certificates, local improve- 
ment certificates, city bonds and 
various municipal securities. Some 
of the paper will not mature until 
1947, and most of it bears 4 and 5 
per cent. It has been necessary to 
sell some of this paper below par in 
the first four months to meet obliga- 
tions in prompt payment to depos- 
itors. This caused losses which 
wiped out a profit and left a deficit 
of about $60,000 on September 1. 


Clearing House Section 


Washington Program 


HE program for the Clearing 
House Section has now been 
completed as well as other ar- 
rangements for what should 
be a very interesting and profitable 
meeting. It is to be hoped that as 
many as possible of the Section’s 
friends will endeavor to attend the 
convention, and what is more im- 
portant to us, attend our sessions. 

The Monday session in addition 
to usual routine business will be ad- 
dressed by General Frank S. Dick- 
son of the Illinois National Guard, 
a forceful and interesting speaker 
whose _ subject will be “The 
Banker’s Opportunity in His Com- 
munity.” Joseph R. Kraus, vice- 
president First National Bank of 
Cleveland, a progressive banker of a 
progressive city, has chosen for his 
subject “Clearing House Bureaus 
of Credit from the Standpoint of 
the Banker.” Stewart D. Beckley, 
president American Institute of 
Banking, and cashier City National 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, has for his 
subject “The Clearing House Asso- 
ciations and the American Institute 
of Banking.” 

The Thursday session will be de- 
voted to a conference of Clearing 
House managers and examiners. 
An excellent program has been ar- 
ranged, but the success of such a 
meeting depends a great deal on 
the attendance. An encouraging 
number have signified their inten- 
tion of being present and it is to be 
hoped many more will make an ef- 
fort to be there. Chas. H. Meyer, 
chief examiner, Chicago Clearing 
House Association, will address 
this meeting on “Fourteen Years of 
Clearing House Bank. Examina- 
tions in Chicago—Originator of 
the System.” 

Other speakers who will talk on 
clearing house activities, to be fol- 
lowed by an open discussion, will 
be A. C. White, manager St. Louis 
Clearing House Association; C. A. 
Morgan, manager New Orleans 
Clearing House Association; J. H. 
Langdon, manager Detroit Clear- 
ing House Association, and E. J. 
Litteer, manager Oklahoma City 
Clearing House Association. 


Programs are now on the press 
and will be distributed as soon as 


received. 
“Float” 


A correspondent recently favored 
us with ah expression of opinion 
regarding the float which is being 
carried by banks. Many bankers 
have very pronounced ideas con- 
cerning this matter and the publica- 
tion of this letter may lead others 
to give voice to their opinion. Be- 
fore the next issue of the JouRNAL 
goes to press, we will in all likeli- 
hood be able to publish an article 
expressing the views of the Federai 
reserve banks on the same subject. 

“There is only one thought which 
occurs to us and we realize that 
this is hardly the time to bring the 
matter up, but it is something which 
sooner or later should come to the 
attention of the bankers of the 
country, and for that reason we are 
taking the liberty of mentioning it 
now. I refer to the float which is 
being carried by banks. 

“When the Federal reserve sys- 
tem was put into operation, the 
public was given to understand that 
its checks would circulate at par. 
This is being gradually brought 
about, but the Federal reserve au- 
thorities have seen fit to handle the 
situation in such a way that mem- 
ber banks are not allowed the use 
of the funds until the checks are 
actually collected. The only way 
in which the banks can protect 
themselves is by making an interest 
or so-called service charge. In the 
end the depositor meets with a 


greater charge than he did under 
the old system. It seems to us 
that one of two things should 
happen,— 

“First — The Federal reserve 
bank should give credit for these 
checks with immediate availability, 

“Second—If the first is not prac- 
tical it should discount the checks 
for member banks at a reasonable 
rate so as to enable them to use the 
funds. 

“They are perfectly willing to 
lend a member bank against its cus- 
tomers notes on a satisfactory show- 
ing and statement. It seems to us 
that a check drawn against a balance 
in bank and indorsed by a mem- 
ber is even greater security than 
the customer’s note. The Federal 
reserve bank would be protected 
by the maker of the check, the bal- 
ance in bank, the capital and surplus 
of the bank with its double stock- 
holders liability, and the indorse- 
ment of one or more other banks. 

“Some such system as this would 
cut down the float and enable mem- 
bers to operate without having a 
lot of money tied up where it could 
not be used. I realize that this is 
a radical departure and that this is 
a poor time to bring the matter up, 
for the Federal-reserve banks are 
straining themselves to handle the 
credit situation without purchasing 
float, but it is something which 
bankers in have mentioned 
a good many times and we would 
like to see some action taken look- 
ing toward the eventual purchase of 
this float or its carrying by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks.” 


One Way to Avoid Bad Checks 


Speaking of the passing of bad 
checks, a prominent banker makes 
this suggestion: If the average 
merchant would instruct his clerks 
who have checks offered for cashing 
after banking hours to ask the par- 
ties giving them to state telephone 
and street numbers, they would 
probably be able to make certain 
whether the check could be safely 
cashed. The clerk would have a 
certain department call the tele- 
phone number or information at 
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central might be consulted to see if 
the numbers and names were cor- 


rectly given. A conversation with 
the resident at the proper telephone 
number would usually give informa- 
tion of value either for or against 
the party wishing to cash the check. 
Again, if the latter did not wish to 
wait long enough to permit the tele- 
phoning to be done, this could prob- 
ably be construed as evidence that 
the cashing of the check is not safe. 


National Bank Section 


Agencies of National 
Banks to Accept Drafts 


HE following is a ruling 
made by the Comptroller of 
the Currency under date of 
July 16, 1920, in response to 

a request from the Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board for an 
opinion : 


Receipt is acknowledged of your let- 
ter of July 16, which raises the question 
of the right of a national bank located 
in California to appoint an agent in New 

York to accept in behalf of the bank 
jaa drawn on it payable in New York 
and to pay such drafts out of the funds 
deposited in New York under the con- 
trol of the agent. 

You state as this is a matter within 
the jurisdiction of my office you would 
like to be advised as to the answer 
which shall be made. 

Frequent requests have been received 
from national banking associations to 
establish agencies for the transaction of 
a part of their business at points other 
than the banking house, and it has been 
the uniform practice of the office to 
decline approving such requests. 

In December, 1919, a national bank in 
New York requested to be authorized to 
establish an agency in that city to receive 
deposits from its customers and accom- 
panied the request with a brief of coun- 
sel insisting that the establishment of 
such an agency would not be in viola- 
tion of the National Bank Act. 

Notwithstanding previous rulings of 
the office, in view of the urgent request 
of the bank and of its counsel, the mat- 
ter was referred to the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, and under date of December 
9, 1919, an opinion was received from 
him stating that such action would be 
in violation of the National Bank Act, 
and that the request of the bank could 
not be approved without legislative 
sanction. 

Section 5190, U. S. R. S., provides in 
part that “the usual business of each 
national banking association shall be 
transacted at an office or banking house 
located in the place specified in its or- 
ganization certificate.” This has been 
construed by the Attorney General and 
by the Solicitor of the Treasury to 
mean one place or house. 

It would perhaps not be questioned 
that accepting and paying drafts is a 
part of the usual business of a national 
bank, and it has been held in the case 
of Armstrong v. Second National Bank 
(38 Fed., 883) that an arrangement by 
the bank to provide for the cashing of 
checks drawn upon it at any other place 
than its office or banking house would 
be in violation of Section 5190 

The same rule would seem to apply 
to the payment of drafts as to the pay- 
ment of checks. 


It is also my opinion that it would be 
bad policy on the part of a bank to 
authorize the accepting of drafts drawn 
upon it by an agent authorized by power 
of attorney who is not an officer of the 
bank, 

For these reasons I am of the opinion 
that the request of the California bank 
should not be approved, and if approved 
violation of section 5190, 


Currency and Gold 
Reserves 


The amount of gold reserves of 
the United States available against 
notes in actual circulation on July 
1, 1920, was more than three times 
that of any of the nations of Wes- 
tern Europe, according to informa- 
tion published by the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, in the 
September number of its magazine, 
Commerce Monthly. This country 
had $2,234,000,000 in gold as 
against $4,512,000,000 in notes, 
giving it a reserve of 49.5 per cent 
of the paper circulation, a ratio 
which also far exceeded that of any 
European country. 


Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans 


According to a statement of one 
of the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, in the face of unpre- 
tedented demand for commercial 
credit, the banks’ reserves appear 
to be ample for legitimate demands 
without encroaching on the legal 
reserves, but there is no surplus 
for speculation or for holding any 
unusual amount of harvested crops 
from the market. 

This result is brought about 
partly by the curtailment of loans 
for speculation. As a result of the 
high (7 per cent.) reserve bank 
rate in New York and of curtail- 
ment of loans for speculation the 
stock market is absorbing a billion 
dollars less credit than last fall, and 
that billion dollars is now in use 
financing the movement of crops, 
and financing production generally. 

Securities, including Liberty 
bonds, he says, are at a very low 
point. But an immense achievement 
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has been accomplished in the ab- 
sorption of Liberty bonds. Appar- 
ently about $16,000,000,000 of Lib- 
erty bonds and Victory notes have 
been actually paid for and are out 
of the banks. Loans on government 
paper are also declining. The high 
record of bills discounted based on 
government obligations by the 800 
reporting member banks was made 
in June, 1919, $1,438,000,000, and 
the high mark for the present year 
was made on January 2 when these 
banks had lent $1,289,000,000. The 
low mark was on August 20 when 
these loans to individual borrowers 
on government paper had declined 
to $959,000,000, a decrease for this 
year of $330,000,000. If all banks 
were included the decrease would 
probably be twice that figure, or 
about $600,000,000, showing what 
seems to be very gratifying prog- 
ress in the payment for bonds. 

Reduction in war loans has been 
very much more than made up in 
increased loans on commercial 
paper. A year ago, on September 
5, the reserve bank rediscounts on 
commercial paper were only $212,- 
185,000, about one-eighth of the 
loans on war paper, which then 
stood at $1,635,233,000. On Sep- 
tember 3 the commercial paper re- 
discounts had advanced to $1,412,- 
035,000, or nearly seven times as 
large as last year at this time, and 
more than $79,000,000 greater than 
the rediscounts on war paper, 
though the latter had increased 
more than $100,000,000 from the 
low mark of $1,231,841,000 of June 
18 to $1,332,892,000. Total loans 
of the Federal Reserve Banks are 
at the highest in their history. 


Convention Calendar 


DatTE ASSOCIATION PLACE 
October 4-5-6 Investment Bankers 


Boston 
October 6-7-8 Indiana ....Indianapolis 
October 18-22 A.B.A., Washington,D.C. 


Nov. 12-13 Douglas 


State Bank Section 


Washington Program 


HE meetings of the State 
Bank Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at 
Washington, October 18 

and 20, promise to be the most in- 
teresting and instructive ever held. 
Following is a synopsis of the pro- 
gram: 

BUSINESS MEETINGS 

Monday Morning, October 18, 1920 
Hore. RALEIGH 


Ten o’Clock—Meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the State Bank Section. 
Eleven o’Clock — Joint meeting of the 
Section Executive Committee and Sec- 
tion State Vice-Presidents. Incoming 
and outgoing State Vice-Presidents 
are all expected to attend this meeting. 


GENERAL MEETING 
October 18, 


RALEIGH 
Two o’Clock 


Address of the President—J. W. Butler, 
vice-president Texas Bank & Trust 
Company, Galveston, Texas. 

Reports of Committees and Discussion 
of Recommendations. 

State Banks and Their Supervision— 
Hon. Frank W. Merrick, president 
National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks. 

Farm Mortgage Finance—F. W. Thomp- 
son, vice-president Merchants Loan & 
Trust Company, Chicago, Il. 

Committee Appointments 

New Business 


GENERAL MEETING 
Wednesday Afternoon, October 20, 1920 
Hore, RALEIGH 
Two o’Clock 


Par Clearance Problems—A Symposium. 

Chas. de B. Claiborne, chairman of 
the National and State Bankers Pro- 
tective Association, organized to oppose 
the Federal reserve par collection plan. 
Mr. Claiborne is yice-president of the 
Whitney-Central National Bank of New 
Orleans. 

O. Howard Wolfe, member of the 
committee that drafted the Federal re- 
serve plan of check collection, and au- 
thor of the gold settlement fund plan. 
Mr. Wolfe is cashier of the Philadelphia 
National Bank. 

James S. Peters, vice-president of the 
Bank of Manchester, Manchester, Ga. 

W. H. Doyle, cashier of the State 
Bank of Platteville, Platteville, Wis. 

The foregoing addresses will be fol- 
lowed by general discussion in which 
everybody is expected to participate. 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
Report of the Committee on Nominations. 
Election and Installation of Officers. 


Monday Afternoon, 1920 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


A meeting of the new Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Bank Section will be 
held immediately after adjournment. 
Retiring members of the committee are 
invited to remain in attendance. 


Supervisors of State Banks 


There have been a number of 
changes among supervisors of 
state banks during the past year 
and several good men have retired 
from service. The new appointees, 
however, are men of exceptional 
ability and character, and the state- 
chartered banking institutions of 
the country are to be generally con- 
gratulated upon the public officials 
who supervise their affairs. Fol- 
lowing is a list of state bank super- 
visors revised up to date: 


Alabama—D. F. Green, Superintendent 
of Banks, Montgomery. 

Arizona—Jesse L. Boyce, State Auditor 
and Bank Comptroller, Phcenix. 

Arkansas—W. T. Maxwell, Bank Com- 
missioner, Little Rock. 

California—Charles F. Stern, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, San Francisco. 

Colorado—Grant MeFerson, State Bank 
Commissioner, Denver. 

Connecticut—E. J. Sturges, Bank Com- 
missioner, Hartford. 

Delaware — George L. Medill, 
Bank Commissioner, Dover. 

Florida — Ernest Amos, Comptroller, 
Tallahassee. 

Georgia—T. R. Bennett, Superintendent 
of Banks, Atlanta. . 

Idaho—Jay Gibson, Commissioner De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, 


State 


oise, 

Illinois — Andrew Russel, Auditor of 
Public Accounts, Springfield. 

Indiana—Charles W. Camp, Bank Com- 
missioner, Indianapolis. 
Iowa—M Henderson, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Banking, Des Moines. 
Kansas—Walter E. Wilson, Bank Com- 
missioner, Topeka. 

Kentucky—G. G. Speer, Banking Com- 
missioner, Frankfort. 

Louisiana—L. E. Thomas, Examiner of 
Banks, Shreveport. 

Maine—Frank L. Palmer, Bank Com- 
missioner, Augusta. 

Maryland—George W. Page, Bank Com- 
missioner, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Joseph C. Allen, Com- 
missioner Department of Banking and 
Insurance, Boston. 

Michigan—Frank W. Merrick, Commis- 
sioner of Banking, Lansing. 

Minnesota—F, E. Pearson, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, St. Paul. 

Mississippi—Miss Addie B. Greely, Sec- 
retary Banking Department, Jackson. 
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Missouri—C. F. Enright, Bank Commis- 
sioner, Jefferson City. 

Montana—H. S. Magraw, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, Helena. 

Nebraska—J. E. Hart, Secretary Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, ‘Lin- 
coln. 

Nevada—Gilbert C. Ross, 
Examiner, Carson City. 

New Hampshire — James O. Lyford, 
Chairman Board of Bank Commis- 
sioners, Concord. 

New Jersey—Frank H. Smith, Commis- 
sioner of Banking, Trenton. 

New Mexico—J. -B. Read, State Bank 
Examiner, Santa Fe. 
New York — George V. McLaughlin, 
Superintendent of Banks, Albany. 
North Carolina—William T. Lee, Chair- 
man State Corporation Commission, 

Raleigh. 

North Dakota — O. E. Lofthus, State 
Examiner, Bismarck. 

Ohio—Ira R. Pontius, Superintendent of 
Banks, Columbus. 

Oklahoma—Fred G. Dennis, Bank Com- 
missioner, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—Will H. Bennett, Superintend- 
ent of Banks, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—Jno. S. Fisher, Commis- 
sioner of Banking, Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island — George H. Newhall, 
Bank Commissioner, Providence. 

South Carolina — Jas. H. Craig, State 
Bank Examiner, Columbia. 

South Dakota—John Hirning, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, Pierre. 

Tennessee—S. S. McConnell, 
tendent of Banks, Nashville. 

Texas—J. T. McMillin, Commissioner 
Department of Insurance and Banking, 
Austin. 

Utah — N. T. Porter, Bank Commis- 
sioner, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—George B. Carpenter, Com- 
missioner of Banking, Montpelier. 

Virginia—F, B. Richardson, Chief Ex- 
aminer of Banks, Richmond. 

Washington—Claude P. Hay, Bank Com- 
missioner, Olympia. 

West Virginia—Joseph S. Hill, Commis- 
sioner of Banking, Charleston. 

Wisconsin—Marshall Cousins, Commis- 
sioner of Banking, Madison. 

Wyoming—I. C. Newlin, State Exam- 
iner of Banks, Cheyenne. 


State Bank 


Superin- 


Constructive Supervision 


Sound banking is being: furthered 
in a practical way by Bank Com- 
missioner Fred G. Dennis of Okla- 
homa, through his personal rela- 
tionship with the banks under his 


supervision. Realizing that irre- 
sponsible cotton buyers have been 
a source of numerous losses to 
state banks in the past, he sounds 
the following note of warning and 
advice, which might well be heeded 
by all banks extending this line of 


October, 1920 
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credit: “Low grades of cotton 
were a drag on the market last 
year, and many banks had to carry 
over large lists of such cotton; in- 
dications are now that this class of 
cotton will find no better market 
this year, and you should not allow 
your institution to advance money 
on this grade of cotton, and be 
forced to carry same for an in- 
definite period. It is better for your 
institution that the farmers of 
your community owe your bank, 
and have back of such indebtedness 
this class of cotton, than for you to 
permit an irresponsible buyer to ac- 
cumulate large lists of such low 
grades, concentrated in your local 
cotton yard or at compresses. 

“In carrying cotton as bills of ex- 
change confine yourselves to the 
following instructions: Have the 
seller draw a draft on your bank, 
same to be accepted by the pur- 
chaser, and to this instrument at- 
tach a cotton yard ticket, compress 
ticket, or railroad bill of lading. 
This instrument, when accompanied 
by the foregoing, constitutes a gen- 
uine bill of exchange. Do not per- 
mit the purchaser to hold cotton; 
your bank merely assists your com- 
munity in the marketing of this 
commodity. <A sufficient margin in 
the form of a cash deposit to in- 
sure your bank from any loss must 
not be overlooked or disregarded, 
and in no instances allow cotton ac- 
counts to ‘deplete your legal re- 
serve.” 


Credit Inflation 


Frank W. Merrick, Commis- 
sioner of Banking of Michigan, in 
endeavoring to guide the state 
banks supervised by his department 
safely through the period of credit 
inflation, summarized the needs of 
the situation as follows: “While 
the after effects of the war are, in 
many respects, gratifying, yet there 
appears to be a condition of uneasi- 
ness manifested by certain individ- 
uals of all classes of peoples in this 
country. This condition, in my 
opinion, is a sequence of war and 
not in the least alarming. It should 
be apparent to every banker who 
has given this matter thought that 
this is the time all loans should be 
carefully investigated, and an en- 
deavor made not only to liquidate 
loans of a permanent nature, but 
also those made against goods 


stored in. warehouses and held for a 
rise in the market, also to avoid 
undue increasing of loans for non- 
essentials, limiting their loans as 
much as possible to essentials, and 
strive to prevail upon customers to 
ask for as little credit as possible 
until this condition of credit infla- 
tion has been adjusted.” 


Blue Sky Compass 


Bankers and others are endeavor- 
ing to devise ways and means to 
prevent the sale of worthless secu- 
rities to innocent investors, and 
various forms of blue sky legisla- 
tion are under consideration. The 
sentiment prevails, however, that 
no plan has yet been produced that 
would do justice to evildoers with- 
out doing injustice to others. The 


subject will be considered at the 
coming convention of the American 
Bankers Association at Washing- 
ton and it is confidently hoped that 
some practical method may be 
found to meet the situation. In the 
meantime the secretary of the State 
3ank Section on his personal re- 
sponsibility presents the following 
suggestion : 


If you would buy securities 
That free your mind from cares, 
Select the ones that stand the raids 
Of vicious Wall Street bears. 


You can legislate till doomsday 
On stock and bond affairs; 
You'll never get an acid test 
Like vicious Wall Street bears. 


Investors ne’er would be deceived 
Nor taken unawares, 

If a protectorate were formed 
Composed of Wall. Street bears. 


Farm Mortgage Bankers Meet 


A RESOLUTION urging legis- 

lation for the development of 
inland waterways in the United 
States, especially the St. Lawrence 
and Mississippi rivers, was adopted 
at the closing session of the seventh 
annual national convention of the 
Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Associa- 
tion of America held at the Hotel 
Muehlebach in Kansas City, Mo., 
on September 14, 15 and 16. A 
resolution also was adopted con- 
demning the Ralston-Nolan land 
tax bill. 

Opposition to the Federal Farm 
Loan act was evinced throughout 
the entire convention, the annual ad- 
dress of President J. E. Maxwell of 
Kansas City and the annual report 
of E. D. Chassell, secretary, being 
based largely upon the subject. 
Open discussion on roll call by states 
on “Has the Federal Farm Loan 
Act Stimulated the Production of 
Food?” furnished the opportunity 
for many of the association’s mem- 
bers to express their arguments 
against the system. Invariably the 
answer was an emphatic “no.” 

Harry F. Atwood of Chicago, 
author of “Back to the Republic,” 
delivered his address, “Our Consti- 
tution, the Antidote for Bolshev- 
ism,” at the second session. H. Guy 
Hathorn of Memphis, Tenn., spoke 
in opposition to the Ralston-Nolan 
bill at the third meeting. A paper 
on “Interest Rates, Present, Past 


and Future,” by John Moody of 
New York, was read by the secre- 
tary. At the closing session Prof. 
Richard T. Ely, dean of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, delivered an 
address on “Problems Involving 
Agricultural Prosperity, Capital In- 
vestment, Taxation, Transporta- 
tion.” At a meeting of the board 
of governors following this session, 
Dr. Ely urged the inauguration of 
a campaign for organized investiga- 
tion and systematic economic re- 
search into land values, rentals and 
taxes in this country as compared 
with those of foreign nations. The 
suggestion was adopted and will 
be presented to the membership of 
the Association. 

About 300 delegates and guests 
attended the convention. The new 
officers elected are Kingman N. 
Robins, Associated Mortgage In- 
vestors, Rochester, N. Y.,- presi- 
dent; L. W. Clapp of Wichita, 
Kan.; J. W. Wheeler of St. Paul, 
Minn., and Frank Hayden of 
Memphis, Tenn., vice-presidents ; 
and H. C. Glenn of Temple, Texas, 
and George F. Heindel of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, new members of the board of 
governors. To fill vacancies on the 
board of governors made by resig- 
nations, J. T. McNary of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., and Byron H. Davis of 
Topeka, Kan., were appointed 
board members. 


State Secretaries Section 


State Secretaries Meeting 


RRANGEMENTS have been 
A erate for the meeting of 
the State Secretaries Section, 
to be held at Washington, 
Monday, October 18, 1920, begin- 
ning at 11:30 a. M., in the Section 
Headquarters, Fairfax Room, New 
Willard Hotel, opposite General 
Registration Room (main floor). 
After the preliminary business is 
out of the way, luncheon will be. 
served about 12:15 p. m., and the 
afternoon business will be resumed 
at 1:30. This will be the only ses- 
sion of the Section. President 
Wait is desirous of having the pres- 
idents and vice-presidents of the 
various state associations present at 
the afternoon meeting, and the sec- 
retaries are urged to induce them to 
attend. 


Meeting of Central States 
Secretaries 


Two committees of State Bankers 
Association Secretaries met in Min- 
neapolis recently to discuss various 
association problems. These were 
appointed by Secretary Graettinger 
of the Illinois Association, as Presi- 
dent of the Central States Confer- 
ence, which comprises the officers 
of bankers associations in the four- 
teen central states, and consist of 
the following: Insurance Rates— 
Secretary George H. Richards, 
Minnesota, Chairman; Secretary 
George D. Barlett, Wisconsin ; Sec- 
retary E. P. Gum, Oklahoma; Sec- 
retary W. F. Keyser, Missouri ; and 
Secretary Frank Warner, Iowa. 
Protective cooperation — Secretary 
W. B. Hughes, Nebraska, Chair- 
man; Secretary W. W. Bowman, 
Kansas; Secretary W. C. Macfad- 
den, North Dakota; Secretary 
Andrew Smith, Indiana; and Sec- 
retary L. J. Welch, South Dakota. 

President Graettinger is an ex- 
officio member of both Committees, 
but was unable to be present, being 
at the time under his doctor’s care 
. due to an infection on his face. 

Although promised to the Insur- 
ance Committee of the A. B. A. 
early in the year, the figures of the 


companies on which they base their 
rates have so far not been available, 
and the respective committee, desig- 
nated above, foregathered to discuss 
the question of how to meet the sit- 
uation created by the arbitrary ad- 
vance in rates last year. At present 
there are no other means of obtain- 
ing statistical information regarding 
the premiums and losses on purely 
bank burglary, robbery and fidelity 
risks in each state than from the 
companies direct, as the figures are 
not segregated from those in other 
lines of business. As a remedy it 
was decided that the various State 
Insurance Commissioners should be 
asked to furnish this information 
and that if their records at present 
did not permit this, that they be so 
amended. There were those pres- 
ent who advocated reciprocal and 
mutual insurance companies, and it 
was agreed that every effort should 
be made to obtain accurate data in 
order that it might be determined 
whether or not the situation justi- 
fied a general attempt to organize 
such companies. It was reported 
that an endeavor would be made by 
the companies to furnish the 1919 
insurance figures to the A. B. A. 
committee about October Ist. 

The matter of protective cooper- 
ation proved to be such a large sub- 
ject, that, although discussed from 
all angles, no definite conclusion 
was reached. The various methods 
in use by the several states were 
analyzed with a view to adopting 
the best one to the entire territory 
on a cooperative basis, but it was 
agreed to defer action and take the 
matter up at the meeting of the Sec- 
retaries Section during the A. B. A. 
Convention in October. 

Both of the foregoing problems 
are of vital importance in Associa- 
tion work, and the Secretaries all 
recognize them as such. Much 
thought and effort will be given to 
their solution in the near future. 


Kansas 
“The Kansas Banker,” the publi- 


-cation of the Kansas Bankers Asso- 


ciation, has renewed efforts to bring 
about a consolidation of the two or- 
ganizations of that state, the Kan- 
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sas Bankers Association and the 
Kansas State Bankers Association. 
There are 1100 state banks in Kan- 
sas and all but thirteen of them be- 
long to the former, therefore, the 
duplication is very apparent. 


Kentucky 


A reward plan is being advocated 
by the Kentucky Bankers Associa- 
tion, which provides that 500 banks 
shall agree to pay $2 for each $1,- 
000 paid out by the Association for 
the arrest and conviction of a bank 
robber. In his last Bulletin, Secre- 
tary Smith announced that 393 
banks had signed up and many had 
expressed themselves as being in 
favor of the plan, which it is be- 
lieved will go a long way toward 
putting a stop to bank robbing in 
the State. 


Montana Convention 


The seventeenth annual conven- 
tion of the Montana Bankers Asso- 
ciation was held in Butte, August 
6 and 7, and proved to be the most 
successful meeting in the history of 
the association. The address of 
Cornelius F. Kelley; president of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, setting forth present eco- 
nomic, political and social con- 
ditions, proved to be so forceful 
that upon unanimous vote it was 
decided to publish the address in 
pamphlet form for general circula- 
tion. The delegates and guests also 
had the privilege of hearing an ex- 
temporaneous address from former 
U.S. Senator W. A. Clark. Dr. D. 
W. Daniel, Clemson College, South 
Carolina, in his address, “The 
Forces that Build Communities,” 
proved an attractive entertainment 
number. 

Resolutions adopted included the 
following: 


“Whereas, The Committee on Educa- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion has outlined a campaign of educa- 
tion, calculated to assist materially in 
creating a better understanding of banks 
and their functions, overcoming preju- 
dice born of ignorance, and thereby en- 
larging the services of banks to the 
general public, now therefore, 

“Be It Resolved, That the members of 
this association hereby pledge them- 
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selves to render assistance in the accom- 
plishment of this work by cooperation 
with the state and group committees in 
their efforts to educate the children of 
this state in matters of banking, business 
and finance, and to discuss this im- 
portant work with the members of school 
boards and educators in their respective 
communities.” 

“Whereas, The agricultural interests 
of the state have been materially injured 
during past years by poor and indifferent 
farming methods used by many farmers, 
for which the banks of the state have 
been largely responsible, and to which 
they will continue to contribute unless 
there is a change in the methods of ex- 
tending credit to any farmer who does 
not properly till his soil and prepare a 
seed bed which will conserve the mdis- 
ture sufficiently to obtain the best results. 

“Whereas, The Farm Bureau in Mon- 
tana is well organized and doing a 
splendid educational work, devoting its 
energies to the educating of farmers 
along lines which will insure them a 
proper return for the time and labor 
expended, both as to the actual tilling of 
the soil and the necessity for a better 
standard of stock breeding, recognizing 
the need of both in order that the farm- 
ing population of the state might be- 
come prosperous, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved, That the Montana 
State Bankers Association, recognizing 
the gravity and far-reaching effect of 
the problem involved, offers the sug- 
gestion to its members that they co- 
operate with the Farm Bureau by giving 
it every possible assistance in carrying 
on their educational work relative to 
farming and stock-raising, and that the 
members of the association discourage 
the extending of credit to those who per- 
sist in employing improper methods of 
farming and stock-raising to the end that 
success may come to those engaged in 
these pursuits.” 

“Whereas, Several speakers on our 
program have brought forcefully to our 
attention the spread of radical and so- 
cialistic propaganda seriously menacing 
the future of this great Republic, and 
have pointed out the activities of those 
responsible for these-doctrines so for- 
eign to the principles on which our gov- 
ernment is founded, now therefore, 

“Be It Resolved, That the members 
of this association hereby indorse - the 
work of the Montana Development As- 
sociation and pledge themselves to ren- 
der it every assistance in combating 
the false political and economic doctrines 
of those who are either consciously or 

‘ unconsciously endeavoring to destroy 
the prosperity of the people of this 
state.” 


Officers elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, 
P. B. Bartley, vice-president and 
cashier, Conrad Trust and Savings 
Bank, Helena; Vice-President, W. 
A. Clark, W. A. Clark and Brother, 
Bankers, Butte; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, A. T. Hibbard, vice-president, 
The Banking Corporation of Mon- 
tana, Helena. 
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The elections for the American 
Bankers Association were as fol- 
lows: Member Executive Council, 
W. C. Rae, assistant cashier, Metals 
Bank and Trust Company, Butte; 
Member Nominating Committee, 
C. F. Morris, vice-president, Se- 
curity State Bank, Havre; Alternate 
Member Nominating Committee, 
C. W. Butler, president, State Na- 
tional Bank, Miles City; Vice- 
President for Montana, N. A. Tel- 
yea, cashier, Montana National 
Bank, Billings; Vice-President for 
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Montana, National Bank Section, 
M. J. Breen, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Bridger; Vice-Presi- 
dent for Montana, State Bank Sec- 
tion, Oscar Helgerson, cashier, 
Commercial State Bank, Miles 
City; Vice-President for Montana, 
Savings Bank Section, R. C. Gid- 
dings, cashier, Missoula Trust and 
Savings Bank, Missoula; Vice- 
President for Montana, Trust Com- 
pany Section, H. G. Lescher, vice- 
president, American Bank and 
Trust Company, Great Falls. 


SPECIAL SERVICE CHARGES 


Form of Notice for the Convenience of Bankers 


FAILURE TO RECEIVE PRESENTATION FEE 
ON UNPAID ITEMS AFTER SERVICE HAS 
BEEN RENDERED BY BANKS has caused the State 
Bank Section of the American Bankers Association 
(of which this Bank is a member) to adopt the 
following Resolution relative to Collections and Re- 
quests for Rating—it being the general opinion of 
bankers that “the laborer is worthy of his hire,” and 
that banks should not be expected to perform these 
important duties without some remuneration: 


RESOLVED THAT COLLECTIONS 
AND REQUESTS FOR RATING will 
have our prompt attention PROVIDED 
same are accompanied by the following fee 


IN ADVANCE: 


Collections 


15 cts. each 


Requests for rating, mini- 


mum fee 


25 cts. each 


Unless such fee accompanies requests for 
this service the item will be returned with- 


out presentation or attention. 


This rule 


does not apply to Drafts with Bills of Lad- 
ing attached, or to NOTES. 


We return the attached and call your attention to 


our rule. 


Fees accompanying collections will be 


credited as part of regular exchange charge on col- 


lections made. 


In complying with request for rating, 


all statements will be made upon information which 
this bank believes to be reliable, but further than that 
it assumes no liability whatever. 


Please keep for further reference. 


Copies of the foregoing card may be obtained upon application to George E. Allen, Secre' 
State Bank Section, American Bankers Association, 5 Nassau Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Price, post paid, fifty cents for the first 250 copies, seventy-five cents for 500 copies, $1 for 750 


copies, $1.25 for 1,000 copies. 
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Membership Changes 


REPORTED FROM AuGusT 26 TO SEPTEMBER 25, 1920 


There are frequent changes which come about through consolidations, mergers, Hgettations and changes of title. The General Secretary of 
the Association would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes wh occur, for the purpose of keeping the membership list 
correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JourNnat. 


Alabama......... 


Blytheville 
G 


Judsonia........ 


California Anaheim 
Calexico 


Glendale 


Grass Valley 
Nevada City 


San Francisco.... 


Colorado 
Delaware. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg... 


. Firs 


Bank of Albertville converted into 
Albertville National Bank. 

Bank of Arah succeeded by Albertville 
National Bank. 

Bank of Blytheville closed. 


. Bank of Grady succeeded by Citizens 


Bank. 
t National Bank in receiver's 


ands. 

McRae State Bank closed. 

First Bank of Paris changed to First 
National Bank of Paris. 

Golden State Bank changed to Golden 
State National Bank. 

International Bank changed to Central 
Bank of Imperial Valley. 

El Centro National Bank liquidated. 

Bank of Glendale succeede 4 Los 
Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, 
Glendale Avenue Branch. 

Citizens Bank absorbed by Nevada 
County Bank. 

Citizens Bank absorbed by Nevada 
County Bank. 

Seaboard National Bank taken over by 
A California Trust Company. 
Henry A. Tomkins & Company suc- 

ceeded by Westcliffe State Bank. 
Fidelity Trust & Savings Bank suc- 

ceeded by Delaware Trust Company. 
State Bank of Kissimmee in receiver's 


ands. 
-Florida Bank of St. Petersburg ab- 


Bank of Commerce converted into 
First National Bank. 
Fairfield First National Bank closed. 
Chicago W. T. Rickards Company succeeded by 
Rickards, Roloson & Company. 
Flora National Bank changed to Bank 
of Flora. 
Exchange Bank changed to Exchange 
State Bank. 
.......++Harvard Bank succeeded by Harvard 
State Bank. 
Walnut Bank succeeded by First State 


ank. 
National Farmers Bank changed to 

First National Bank. 
Westville Westville State Bank out of business, 
F. Swearingen Bank in receiver's 


hands. 
Morning Sun State Bank of Morning Sun succeeded 
by Morning Sun State Bank. 
Sioux City Bennett Loan & Trust Company con- 
solidated with Bankers Loan & Trust 
Company as Union Trust & Savings 
Bank. 
Farmers Savings Bank absorbed by 
Peoples Savings Bank. 
Commercial State Bank converted into 
Commercial National Bank & Trust 
Company. 
Homer State Bank succeeded by 
Homer Trust and Savings Bank. 
Lincoln Parish Bank converted into 


First National Bank. 
E. W. Clark & Company closed. 
Hanover Trust Company closed. 
Hawes, Tewksbury & Company suc- 
ceeded by William C. Hawes. 


sorbed by First National Bank. 
Nicholls Merchants & Farmers Bank succeeded Massachusetts.... 
by Farmers Bank. 
Hibernia Bank of Savannah, Brough- 
ton Street Office, closed. 


Announcing 


A Chicago Morning Newspaper for Business Men 


The initial issue of the Journal of Commerce will be published in Chicago, Thursday morning, October 14. This newspaper will appear 
each week day morning. 
It will be a complete emp nae of twelve to sixteen pages specializing in financial, commercial, and industrial news, giving for the first . 


time a full and complete daily digest of all the business news of the middle west as well as brief summaries and statistics of commodity and 
security markets in all parts of the world. 
he new publication is particularly commended to you for full and accurate news of the grain and live stock business and of the markets 
and industries peculiar to Chicago. It will afford a news service essential to the affairs of the banker and business man. 
The Chicago Journal of Commerce obtains its news from independent sources through its special New York Bureau, and is in no way 
connected with the New York Journal of Commerce. 


This news service will have many divisions among which are: 


Stocks Bonds Grain Live Stock Railroads 
Real Estate Automobiles Money Foreign Exchange Insurance 
Theatres Golf Weather Reports Fruit Cotton 
Steel and Iron Shipping Manifests Produce 
Building Material Dairy Products Dry Goods Meats 
Provisions Sugar Chemicals Drugs 
Canned Goods Groceries te. 
Painters’ Supplies T Poultry 

Lead Seed 


ea s 
Naval Supplies Cordage 
Tobacco P Honey 


The Journal of Commerce will have exclusive rights to the financial, foreign and domestic news service of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
which includes such writers as SIR GEORGE PAISH, B. C. FORBES, CLINTON B. EVANS, RICHARD SPILLANE, WILLIAM 
HOWARD TAFT, COLONEL HOUSE and many others. 


The subscription price is $12 a year—$1 a month. Subscribe now and maintain a complete file of this western business information 
ANDREW M. LAWRENCE, Editor aod Publisher GLENN GRISWOLD, Business Manager 


The Journal of Commerce 


108 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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A RAILROADER WHO IS BEATING THE GAME 


Terre Haute, June 20, 1920. 
Dear Sir: 

Ip reply to your letter as recommendation for the UTIL- 
ITOR, I will say Iam running an engine in freight service 
on the Penn. R. R. making every trip between Terre Haute 
and Indianapolis, taking care of 4 acres of ground with the 
UTILITOR. 

Ihave 1 acre in wheat, 4 acre of rye,2% acres of corn and 
; the reset of it in garden trucks of all kinds, also 18 small fruit 
trees. I find the UTILITOR will do everything they say it 
will do and a lot more. I cannot say too muchforit. With 
proper handling and care it will give you wonderful service. 


Ican talk to you if you call Irvington 3837, which is the num- 
ber of the Hawthorne Round House, while I am in Indian- 
apolis. Yours truly, 

y Harvey E. Martin, 


204 Blakeley Ave., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


| A Little Booklet That Speaks Volumes 
About Present Economic Conditions 


At the outset, it was little dreamed that the Midwest 
Utilitor would be the means by which countless thousands 
would find it possible to fulfill their ambition to get “back to 
nature” on a sound, profitable basis of “beating the game.” 


—the “Game” that entails the rush and bustle of city 
work—of high food prices—cf long confining and nerve 


racking hours in town. 


At the outset it was known that farm- 
ers, truck raisers, ranchers, gardeners and 
many others who gain their living from the 
soil were waiting for just such a machine. 


But this other market for the Utilitor— 
made up of those who gain their living from 
sources other than the soil—was not clearly 
defined until calls were made for Utilitors 
by doctors, machinists, engineers, lawyers, 
bakers, plumbers and hundreds of other 
professional men, mechanics and trades- 
people. 


The eagerness with which the Utilitor 
has been taken up by these men of the city 
indicates the trend of the times—a glad, 
confident desire to meet squarely the 
present economic conditions. 


Before the Utilitor such a thing was im- 
possible. The Utilitor comes along saying, 
“No need for a horse if your place is small. 
Ican do your work profitably because I do 
not eat any portion of what I help pro- 
duce.” 


Dependable 
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And yet that is exactly what has happened, since the 
announcement of the Utilitor. 


The city man has a new creed: 


“Two acres, a cow, a Utilitor and my 
car, and I can show you how to LIVE.” 


We could tell you of tired physicians, 
exhausted lawyers, overworked news- 
paper men and hundreds of other toilers of 
the cities who are getting back to nature 
on a profitable health-building, nerve- 
steadying basis, by simply spending a few 
refreshing and profitable hours out in the 
open working their Utilitors. 


But we have covered the whole story in 
a complete little booklet called “YES"—a 
booklet made up of many personal expres- 
sions and experiences from Utilitor owners 
in all walks of life. Write for your copy 
today. 


Midwest Engine Company 


Sales Division G 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


! 
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| 
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Soousiey State Bank succeeded by 
Citizens Security National Bank. 
National Bank of Commerce consoli- 
dated with Capital natecsl Bank. 
State Bank succeeded by First Na- 


tional Bank. 
Bank of Harrisonville succeeded by 
State Bank of Harrisonville. 
Citizens Savings Trust Company out of 


business. 


Q. W. Wellington & Conan: ny’s Bank 
eceeded by Corning 


su 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


South Carolina. . 


rust Com- 


pares 
First National Bank changed to First 


National Bank & Trust 
Long Island City. Irving National Bank closed. 
Baker, Carruthers & Pell succeeded by 


New York 


South Dakota 


Carruthers, Pell & Company. 


New York 
ity Trust 


New York 


International Bank merge 
Compan 
ternational Trust 
Lincoln National Bank succeeded by 


with Fidel- Tennessee 
as Fidelity-In- 


mpany. 


Irving National Bank, Lincoln Office. 


New York 
New York 


Reps 
to Bank of 


Rochester 


Powell, Garard & Company closed. 
lic — of New York changed 
urope 
William Salomon & ‘Company consol- 
idated with Blair & Company, In- 
corporated. 
Citizens Bank succeeded by Union 


Trust Company, East Avenue Office. 


North Carolina. . . Albemarle 
chang: 
Compan 


North Dakota.... 


y. 
State Bank of Morton County merged 
with Farmers Equity State Bank. 


Stanly County Loan & Trust Company 
ed to Stanly Bank & tr t 


Struthers Savings & Banking Company 


liquidated. 


Upper Sandusky.Commercial National Bank succeeded 


by Lewis Bank & Trust Company. 
First National Bank consolidated with 


. .Bartlesville 


Bartlesville National Bank as First 
- National Bank in Bartlesville. 


Farmers State Bank consolidated with 


First National Bank. 


Liberty State Bank consolidated with 
American National Bank as Ameri- 


can State Bank. 


Peoples State Bank succeeded by 


Paden National Bank. 


. Columbia 


Greenville 


Cape Charles 
Roanoke 
Chehalis 


Seattle 


Wisconsin........ Milwaukee 


* New Richmond. 


October, 1920 


Scandinavian American Bank merged 
with Astoria National Bank. 

Bank of Jacksonville closed. 

East End Bank changed to East End 
Trust 

H. L. Gaw & Company out of business, 

Haupt Com: consolidated with 
Bond & 

Commercial Bank consolidated with 
Bank of Columbia. 

Greenville Morris Plan Company in 
liquidation. 

Farmers National Bank changed to 
Farmers Bank. 

First National Bank closed. 

Jordan State Bank, Jordan, changed to 
Winner State Bank, Winner. 

Unaka National Bank consolidated 
with City National Bank. 

Union Savings Bank & Trust Company 
absorbed by Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company. 


Crystal Falls..... Bank of Crystal Falls converted into 
Edinburg....... 
Lubbock 


First Guaranty State Bank. 
.Edinburg State Bank changed to Edin- 
burg State Bank & Trust Company. 
Farmers National Bank sold to Se- 
curity State Bank & Trust Company. 
First National Bank liquidated. 
Roosevelt Banking 
ceeded by Roosevelt State Bank. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank changed 
to Farmers & Merchants Trust Bank. 
Colonial Bank & Trust Company suc- 
ceeded by Colonial National Bank. 
Chehalis National Bank, P. O. Drawer 
F, changed to F a National Bank, 
O. Box No. 4 


suc- 


Port Angeles..... Port = & Savings Bank 


with Citizens National 

an 

Guardian Trust & Savings Bank 
changed to Guaranty. Bank & Trust 
Company 

John E. pene Wolf Company changed to 
DeWold & Company, Incorporated. 

. Manufacturers Bank consolidated with 
Bank of New Richmond. 


New and Regained Members from August 26, to September 25, 1920, Inclusive 


Louisiana 
Gysmees Bank & Trust Co., Glenmora 


First National Bank, Jeanerette 84-98. 


Massachusetts 
Greylock National Bank, Adams 53-338. 


Alabama 
Peoples Bank, Gilbertown 61-495. 
Arkansas 


First National Bank, Lincoln 81-641. 
Bank of Montrose, Montrose 81-401. 


California 


First National Bank, Earlimart. 

Home & Hibernian Bank, 60th St. Branch, 
Los Angeles 16-20. 

Home & Hibernian Bank, Western Ave. 
Branch, Los Angeles 16-20. 


Connecticut 
Bank & Trust Co., Bridgeport 


Delaware 


Baltimore Trust Co., Camden — 
Farmers Bank, Dover 62-27. Hepaines) 
Bank, Georgetown 


Trust Co., Milton 62-70. 


Florida 
First Trust & Savings Co., Avon Park 
63-213. 


— County State Bank, Webster 63- 


Georgia 
National Bank of Sylvania, Sylvania 64- 
931. (Regained.) 
Idaho 


Culdesac State Bank, Culdesac 92-270. 
American National Bank, Lewiston 92-35. 
Nampa National Bank, Nampa 92-277. 


Metropolitan State Bank, ae ad 2-270. 
Citizens State Bank,. Franklin Grove 70- 


2009. 
First State Bank & Trust Co., Indianola 
70-1370. ‘ 


Bank of Kilbourne, Kilbourne 70-1392, 
(Regained.) 


IlMinois—Continued. 
Banta Bros. Bank, Low Point 70-1429. 
Security National Bank, Rockford 70-48. 
Peoples Bank, Virginia 70-1942, 
State Bank, West Chicago 


Indiana 
a of Bloomingdale, Bloomingdale 71- 


First National Bank, Milroy 71-1169 
_ American Trust & ‘Savings Bank, Rich- 
mond 71-81. 


Iowa 


Riceville State Bank, Riceville 72-717. 
Rockwell City National Bank, Rockwell 
City 72-2007. 


Kansas 
State Bank, New Cambria 


Twin City State Bank, Rosedale 83-1358. 
Rozel State Bank, Rozel 83-1023 


Kentucky 
ia National Bank, Bowling Green 


Harrison Deposit Bank, Cynthiana 73-156. 
ae Te Bank of Cynth ana, Cynthiana 
Citizens State Bank, Dover 73-478. 
Farmers Trust Co., Femingsburg 7: 73-657. 
Peoples Bank, Gravel Switch 73-5 

Mercer National Bank, 


73-165. 

Phenix & Third Trust Company, Lexing- 
ton 73-8. 

ie & Merchants Bank, Livermore 


State Trust Co., Maysville 73-107. 
Farmers Bank, Morgan 73-5 


8. 
ie or & Traders Bank, Mount Olivet 


First National Bank, Sesineats 73-260. 
Bank of Tolesboro, Tollesboro 73-615. 
Deposit Bank of Monroe County, Tomp- 
* kinsville 73-364. 

Winchester Bank, Winchester 73-92. 


William C. Hawes, New Bedford 0133. 


(Regained.) 


Michigan 
ee American Bank, Grand Rapids 


Peoples State Bank, Highland Park 74- 


Minnesota 
a Bank of Claremont, Claremont 75- 


First National Bank, Fairfax 75-401. 
First National Bank,, Glencoe 75-335. 
Goodridge State Bank, Goodridge 75-1183. 
State Bank of Hoffman, Hoffman 75-556. 
Farmers State Bank, Huntley 75-1285. 
First National Bank, Lake Crystal 75-340. 
First National Bank,, Madelia 75-30v. 
First State Bank, Mountain Lake 75-333. 
First National Bank, Rice 75-1507. 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Thief 
River Falls, 75-1430. 
First State Bank, Tower 75-958. 


Mississippi 


First National Bank, Ackerman 85-201. 
Bank of Avera, Avera 85-512. 

Leake County wank. Carthage 85-287. 
Planters Bank, Como 85-230. 

Bank of Derma, Derma 85-297. 

Bank of Ethel, Ethel 85-304. 

Gloster Bank & Trust Co., Gloster 85-481. 
ee Trust & Banking Co., Grenada 
Citizens State Bank,, Heidelburg 85-497. 
Bank of Houston, Houston 85-198. 

Bank of Lake, Lake 85-326. 

— State Bank, Lauderdale 85- 


Baak ‘of Leland, Leland 85-880, 
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How Ezra Brown 
Came Back— 


Ezra Brown operated a garage in a small but flourishing town in nosth- 
ern Indiana. 


Business had not been particularly good. Things did not seem to 
break just right for him. He worked hard and had no bad habits 
and yet he never seemed to get ahead. 


On the particular day that marks the opening of this little story 
things looked very gloomy indeed. There were a lot of bills to be paid 
and almost no money in the bank with which to meet them. 


Brown was down-hearted but not at all discouraged. Things were 
bound to brighten up, he argued, if he could just hold on a while and 
keep going. What he needed now, however, was a little more money 
and he decided that the bank with which he did business ought to 
lend it to him. ys 


He put on his hat and in a few moments was standing in the corridor 
of the First National Bank. 


There was one man ahead of 
him waiting to see the Man- 
ager. It was Halsey Jones, the 


;, young man who ran the compet- 


ing garage down the street. 


Jones was a new-comer to town 
who had opened his garage in a 
rather poor location and somehow 
or other he seemed to be mak- 
ing a success of it—much more 
of a success than Brown was 
achieving. Brown couldn’t un- 
derstand it and he grumbled a 
good deal about the luck of 
some people during the short 
eriod that Jones was in con- 
erence with the Bank Manager. 


Finally, after probably ten min- 
utes, Jones came bustling out. 
There was an air of business 
about him. 


He had a slip of paper in his hand which he handed confidently to 
the Teller at the receiving cage. The Teller glanced at it, smiled 
and said: “All right, Jones, I’ll put it to your credit.” 


That looked wey easy and Brown’s ¢pirits rose a ittle as he was 
ushered into the Manager’s office. 


“Mr. Smith,” he said as he took his seat, “I need $2,000 for three or 
four months; can you let me have it?” 


The Manager asked a number of questions and finally said: “No, 
Mr. Brown, we can’t lend you any money. Your account has not been 
very satisfactory. Your business methods are not good. Every time 
I have sent my personal car to you for repairs you have madé a mess 
of it. I do not believe F are ever going to make a success of that 
garage and we can’t lend money under such circumstances.” 


There wasn’t a thing that Ezra Brown could say. He felt insulted. He 
was very sure that never again would he do business with that bank, 
and yet in his heart he knew that there was a lot of truth in what the 
Manager had said. 


me left the bank a very crest-fallen and a very much discouraged Ezra 
rown, 


He seemed to feel particularly angry at Jones. He knew that he was 
a better man than Jones and yet he realized that Jones certainly did 
know the business he was in. 


Finally in desperation he exclaimed: “I know blamed well that I 
could beat Jones at almost any game that he could tackle, and yet 
I have got to admit that he knows more about the automobile business 
than I do, and that’s the secret of his success.” 


That was the turning point for Ezra Brown. 


He knew that he had in him the elements of success and he resolved 
with all the strength there was in him to win success. 


When he got back to his own 
garage and looked about him 
was amazed to see how crude 
and disorderly it all looked. 


It really wasn’t much more 
than a junk shop, and for the 
first time in his hfe Brown real- 
ized it. For the first time also 
he realized that he still had a 
lot to learn about the automo- 
bile business if he ever ex- 
pected to achieve the kind of 
success that he had in mind. 


He began earnestly to look 
about for more knowledge and 
better methods. Then suddenly 
one morning the _—— of that 
town found the doors of Ezra 
Brown’s garage closed, with a 
notice on it that they would 
be closed for a period of three 


months, 
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Brown himself had disappeared entirely. 


There was a good deal of gossip omeng the neighbors. Some said he 
was Ls gg a at his failure and left town for good. A few 
—— in and declared that he would be back at the time 
speci: 


And sure enough at the end of three months Brown came back. 


The doors of the old garage 
were opened and things com- 
menced to happen in an amaz- 
ingly short time. 


The place was cleaned up and 
rearranged. 


A fresh coat of paint was ap- 
plied to it and it took upon it- 
self a business-like air such as 
it had never known before. 


It was not long until business 
commenced to come back and 
then the result of Brown’s three 
months’ absence commenced to 
manifest itself. 


There wasn’t any question now 
as to whether or not Brown 
knew his business. He knew it 
from start to finish, and he very 
soon proved him: to be the most competent automobile and tractor 
man in that entire part of Indiana. 


The business expanded so rapidly that it soon outgrew the limited 
quarters in which it was housed. 


Then Brown went down to the First National Bank again. The Banker 
received him cordially and, after preliminary greetings, said- “Well, 
my boy, what can we do for you today?” . 


It was a different tone in which he had spoken to Brown on his first 
visit. 


Brown himself sensed the change. 


“I’ve come to you again for some money, Mr. Smith,” he said, “and 
I’ve come to you this time as a real business man. You were abso- 
lutely right in what you told me several months ago, but I have a 
business now that is making good and the most important thing about 
it is that I know that business. 


“I’ve been to Detroit and have spent three months at the most won- 
derful Automobile School in the world. I’ve learned just about all 
there is to learn in a prelimi- - 

nary way about the automobile, 
truck and tractor business. 


“I’ve proved since I came home 
that my is entirely 
practical. My usiness has 
grown clear beyond the capacity 
of my present garage. I want 
to buy the lot next door and 
ut up a new building. I would 
ike to borrow $5,000 on my 
note.” 


The Banker was tremendously 
interested. 


He wanted a lot of other infor- 
mation. 


He sent one of his men around 
to look over the proposition 
personally. 


Brown got the money. Today his business is by far the largest and 
most prosperous in the country in which it is located, and if you were 
to ask him he would tell you just two things have made his success 
possible. 


The first one was the jolt he received from his Banker friend that 
awakened him to realization of his ———-.. and the second was 
the solution of the whole problem that he found during his three 
months’ study at the Michigan State Auto School. 


| 
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Free Catalogue giving full particulars sent to any address 


Michigan State Auto School 


4050 Auto Building 
687-89-91 Woodward Avenue 


Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
“Most Progressive Automobile School in America” 
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Mississippi—Continued. 


Maben Home Bank, Maben 85-335. 
& Farmers Guar. Bank, Mathiston 
55. 
Merchants & Marine Bank, Moss Point 
Bank of Myrtle, Myrtle 85-355. 
Bank of Nesbitt, Nesbitt 85-499. 
Citizens Bank, Newton 85-506. 
Oakvale Bank, Oakvale 85-362. 
Planters Bank, Philipp 85-437. 
Raleigh State Bank, Raleigh 85. 379 
Bank of Ruleville, Ruleville 85-256. 
Bank of Sebastopol, Sebastopol 85-514. 
Senatobia Bank, Senatobia 85-208. 
Citizens Bank, Shelby 85-251. 
— Exchange ank, State Line 85- 


433. 
City Savings & Trust Co., Vicksburg 85-7. 


Missouri 
Bank of Hartville, Hartville 80-710. 
Bank of Rayville, Rayville 80-1112, 
Peoples State Bank, Thayer 80-392. 


Nebraska 
Farmers State Bank, Columbus 76-70. 
State Bank of Maywood, Maywood 76-802. 
Bank of Nemaha, Nemaha 76-819. 
Palisade State Bank, Palisade 76-1081. 
Farmers State Bank, Stromsburg 76-1237. 


New Hampshire 
Sugar River Savings Bank, Newport 54- 
106. 


New Jersey 
Mechanics National Bank, Burlington 55- 
254. (Regained.) 


New York 
Taconic msg | Bank, Berlin 50-663. 
Huntington tation Bank, Huntington 
Station 50-1026. 
National Bank of Long Beach, Long Beach 


50-1024. 
— Perera & Co., 116th St. Branch 
5 
oo Immigrant Bank, New York 1- 
Mechanics Bank, 26th Ward Branch, 
Brooklyn 1-355. 
Port Le ar National Bank, Port Leyden 


50-1027 


Bank of “Waterford, Waterford, 


North Dakota 
First State Bank, Alkabo 77-790. 
State Bank of Aurelia, Aurelia 77-506. 
Bathgate National Bank, Bathgate 77-324. 
First State Bank, Colfax 77-547. 
First State Bank, Dawson 77-558. 
Denbigh State Bank, Denbigh 77-560. 
Flora State Bank, Flora 77-580. 
First National Bank, Goodrich 77-266. 
Harlow State Bank, Harlow 77-761. 
Norma State Bank, Norma 77-481. 
Farmers State Bank, Wheatland 77-218. 
First National Bank, Wilton 77-1053. 


Ohio 
Lindsey Banking Co., Lindsey 56-1023 
First National Bank, Salem 56-310. 


50-1007. 
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Due Diligence means using 

“the best means known for 
the purpose” — which is the 
cancellation of 


of Deposit. 


October, 1920 


The name“Cummins” means 
the right machine at the right 
ae Every machine backed 

y our 33 years’ experience. 


Our Cummins System Special answers the demand of 


banks for a machine to do all the canceling and dating 
work effectively by perforations. Changes are instantly made 
—nothing to break or get out of order. 


1 Full canceling ang to be 
checks, drafts, 


used on all 


certificates of deposit. ¢ etc., 
A.B 


taining the bank’s 


3A cancellation 
for otes have been 


renewed, not “‘paid.” 


Cummins Perforator Co. 


Formerly 


The B. F Cummins Co. 


Makers af Punch-Hole 
Marking Machines Since 1887 


a 4752 Ravenswood Avenue 
Sketch of Dies Chicago, Ill. 
pproxima' 
one-third Size. 


2S} For use to advantage on 
customers’ papers. Shows 
complete cancellation but not 
A. payment to the 


4 Perforates the date alone— 
on deposit slips, letters, 
receipts—everything. 


FREE TRIAL 


Our Cummins System Special sent 
on 30 days’ free trial; 3% discount 
for fall payment at time of accept- 
ance, or quarterly installments. 
Price $82.50, f. 0. b. Chicago. No 


obligation on your part if machine is 
not satisfactory. 


Oklahoma 

Poeeees & Merchants Bank, Arnett 86- 

National 


Bank, Bartlesville 
Becorpert State Bank, Bridgeport 86-691. 
State Bank of Choctaw, Choctaw 86-711. 
Hugo State Bank, Hugo 86-1139. 
Farmers State Bank, Isabella 86-1131. 
Marshall State Bank, Marshall 86-1132. 
Bank of Millerton, Millerton 86- 04 
First State Bank, Nelagoney 86-1136 
Pershing State Bank, my 3 86-1146. 
First State Bank, Sawyer 86-114 

Home State Bank, Tecumseh 86- t14s. 


Oregon 
Lumbermens Trust Co., 


Pennsylvania 
Imperial State Bank, Imperial 60-1524. 
First National Bank, Loysville 60-1523. 
Parsly Bros. & Co., 1421 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 0755. 
Warren National Bank, Warren 60-460. 


South Carolina 


Laurens National Bank, Laurens 67-116. 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Leesville 
67-572. 


Portland 24-64. 


Tennessee 
ogee Bank & Trust Co., Kingston 


Union Bank & Trust Co., Pulaski 87-136. 


Texas 

Citizens State Bank, Alice 88-392. 

Citizens National Bank, Blooming Grove 

88-753. (Regained.) 

First State Bank, Dobbin 88-1977. 

Hamilton National Bank, Hamilton 

88-528. 

First National Bank, Port Neches 88-1963. 
Virginia 

First National Bank, Flint Hill 
Washington 

Citizens State Bank, Leavenworth 98-429. 

Bank of Plaza, Plaza 98-434. 
West Virginia 

& Trust Co., Elm ,Grove 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank, Gassaway 
Poop Bank of Grantsville, Grantsville 


Half Dollar Savings Bank, Wheeling 69-5. 


Wisconsin 
Bankers ‘Joint Stock Land Bank, Pabst 
Bldg., Milwaukee 0754. 


Mortuary Record of Association Members 


REPORTED FROM AUGUST 26 TO SEPTEMBER 25, 1920 


Brewer, Thos. H., president Fidelity 
National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 
Chamberlain, W. W., president 
First National Bank, Silver 

Creek, N. Y. 

Covington, Henry C., assistant 
cashier Arkansas Trust Com- 
pany, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Davies, Richard T., vice-president 
Dry Dock Savings Institution, 
New York, N. Y. 

Freeman, Samuel, chairman of 
board Morristown Trust Com- 
pany, Morristown, N. J. 

Gillespie, Joseph S., director Blue- 
field National Bank, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 


Green, O. V., vice-president Scott 
Valley Bank, Fort Jones, Calif. 
Hardy, Anson, R., vice-president 
Capital National Bank, Lansing, 

Mich. 

Humphrey, C. H., vice-president 
Citizens Bank, Barnesville, Ga. 
Johnson, S. L., cashier American 
Savings Bank, Muscatine, Iowa. 
McCulloch, John, Sr., president 

Merchants National Bank, Point 
Pleasant, N. J. 
McPherson, D. A., president First 
National Bank, Deadwood, S. D. 
Paxton, William F., president Citi- 
zens Savings Bank, Paducah, Ky. 


Schiff, Jacob H., of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Scurr, J. H., vice-president Citizens 
Savings Bank, Gilman, Iowa. 

Spencer, J. M., vice- -president and 
cashier First National Bank, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Stack, John K., president Escanaba 
National Bank, Escanaba, Mich. 

Van Wert, Dr. John I., vice-presi- 
dent Grange National Bank, Pat- 
ton, Pa. 

Vaughan, Henry Boyd, director 
Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 

Volander, C., president First Na- 
tional Bank, Eureka, S. D. 


When writing. to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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